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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


ROM the time of Plato to the recent days of 

Nietzsche philosophers have discussed the pro- 
cesses of Nature and the ordinance of Law. 
They have agreed in general as to the different 
origins of the two powers and that they stand in 
formal opposition. The processes of Nature origin- 
ate obscurely from hidden and unknown depths, 
and though they exhibit powerful will, they are 
considered to be sometimes deficient in intelligence 
and lead to confusion. Law, on the other hand, 
is said to originate either from some higher level— 
Sinai or Olympus—or from the mind of Man. 
In this case it imposes a discipline upon Nature, 
partly for her own more fruitful operations, but 
chiefly for the benefit and convenience of Man. 
The thinkers have generally agreed in their analysis 
of the facts presented to our observation, but not 
in their estimate of the values of the rival forces. 
Some stand out for letting Nature have her way. 
The ancient Chinese Taoists would cut no road on 
the hills, set no dam upon the rivers, nor boat upon 
the lakes. Even Man was to follow natural impulses 


unimpeded and so harmonise with the environment 
of which he was an integral part. This was the 
extreme view and there have always been those 
who moved in the same direction, but not so far. 

It can be seen at once that these two opposing 
forces, Nature and Law, appear in every phase of 
life, from primitive culture to the modern State. 
They manifest themselves in social custom, the 
economic sphere and in high politics. Most of our 
quarrels circulate round the question of how far 
things may be left to themselves and how far they 
must be controlled. The Physiocrats of France 
expressed themselves in their famous formula 
Laissez nous faire, which was a positive affirmation 
of natural economy as against interference by Law. 
To-day the “ road-hogs”’ stand for the liberty of 
speed, the “‘speed-cops”’ for law—and so on. The 
controversy will never end because the rival forces 
each are endowed with a kind of immortality. 
Compromise alone is possible. Those who clamour 
for the victory of Law would find themselves in a 
hopeless case if Nature and Liberty were to be killed 
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outright—the danger is already on the horizon of 
Europe! The highest wisdom consists in the dis- 
cernment and establishment of an equilibrium. 


Nature and Law in Industry. 


The foregoing remarks are intended to reveal that 
the problem of the Location of Industry is not so 
entirely a modern one as some people suppose, nor 
does it stand by itself. 

The tendency of man to be gregarious is funda- 
mental and his dwellings and workplaces follow the 
same course. ‘This can be seen in the village, the 
country town, the city or “the great wen,” which 
is London. Great wens have multiplied all over the 
world by a perfectly natural process. Nature has 
been strong in economics, Law has been either 
non-existent or weak. Law can be cruel or 
kind ; it can repress the natural processes or assist 
them to fruition. Trees in a virgin forest strive 
and destroy one another in towering to, reach the 
sun; undergrowth strangles the giants in its grip. 
The forester, representative of Law, intervenes for 
the good of Nature and of Man—in Epping Forest 
or on Norton Common, Letchworth—to mutual 
satisfaction. 

So in industrial economy Law is not merely 
arbitrary but also beneficent. When congestion 
and misegenation of industry and residence has 
reached its maximum degree and threatens the life 
of industrial economy and the amenity of residence, 
Law may intervene for the good of both. It in- 
stitutes zoning in town planning schemes ; it invents 
regional planning on a large scale and finally discerns 
that no lasting good can come until decentralisation 
is set in motion. 

So far we have proceeded only in thought ;_ very 
little has been done. Letchworth and Welwyn 
are idealistic efforts standing high above Law; 
Port Sunlight and Bournville located their in- 
dustries wisely without the compulsion of Law; 
Wythenshawe is a case of local Law—and a very 
good one, too. But there we stop. The Garden 
City section of the Act of 1921 lies dormant, in 
spite of our agitation ; the Marley Report is already 
dusty on the shelf at the Ministry of Health— 
“but still it moves,” as we may now learn. 


A Debate in Parliament, March 11th, 1936. 


The following extracts from the Official Report 
reveal how clearly the issue can be formulated; the 
debate was very useful. 


Mr. A. EDWARDS: 
move, 

“hat, in the opinion of this House, it is essential that 
a complete survey of the nation’s industries should be under- 
taken without delay and power taken to plan the location 
of industry throughout the country, in order to secure 
maximum efficiency and economy, safeguard amenities and 
protect the interests of the industrial communities.” 


It is becoming essential that the Government should 
take definite action and I am therefore proposing that the 
Government should appoint a commission with power to 
survey the industries of the whole country and, when necess- 
ary, to take action . . . The tendency to take industries to the 


(East Middlesbrough) I beg to 





London area is without justification. Not one valid reason 
has yet been advanced for the establishment of factories 
in.the London area. Every time factories are introduced 
to this district the danger to the community from inefficiency 
of production and the problems accruing to the Minister of 
Transport, are accentuated. They have become worse 
and it is evident that the problems of the Minister of Trans- 
port will become impossible of solution, because he will be 
unable to cope with them. 

I suggest, therefore, that it should be the duty of the 
proposed commission, if appointed, to declare certain 
areas of the country closed areas, and that no one should be 
allowed to establish a factory in any place in the country 
without a Government permit . I would suggest an area 
of 40 miles round London being ‘closed and that even if a 
permit were given, which would not be the case until 
it had been proved to the satisfaction of the commission 
to be absolutely essential, in the interests of the community 
that it should be there, I should insist that such factories 
be placed in satellite towns, such as Welwyn, and certainly 
not within an area of 20 miles of the centre of London. 
Unless this matter be dealt with earnestly so many problems 
will accrue that we shall lose all our power of control. 

It is becoming an absolute necessity to be able to disperse 
factories throughout the country. We are now talking of 
industries that can be turned immediately to the production 
of munitions and that makes it essential that factories should 
be spread as far as possible, in the interests of safety as well 
as in the interests of the industrial centres. We are de- 
liberately making targets that could not be missed by a 
potential enemy. Each year we are making it easier for 
any enemy to attack us. There is no economic reason to 
do that. The tendency should be stopped at once, but it 
will not be stopped unless power is given to some com- 
mission to take drastic action. 

Mr. PARKER: (Romford) I beg to second the Motion. 

As a Member for a Greater London constituency I natur- 
ally look at this matter from rather a different angle to that 
of my hon. Friend. To begin with, I should like to deal 
shortly with some of the problems connected with the 
location of industry so far as London is related to the rest 
of the country and then to look at the problem from a Greater 
London point of view. I think it will be fairly generally 
agreed that we have already quite a sufficient percentage 
of our population in the South-Eastern part of this country. 
We have also to consider the fact that from 1940 onwards a 
decline of population will be setting in. This factor is generally 
overlooked in most of the town-planning schemes that have 
been drawn up to date which, for some reason, provide 
for enormous populations and an enormous industrial de- 
velopment which cannot possibly take place. Consequently,. 
we have to consider the question of preventing a further 
drift to thickly populated areas, because even when the 
population begins to decline you may still have a drift 
taking place to the larger cities and the thickly populated 
areas. 

Therefore, if we are going to prevent populations crowd- 
ing into large, thickly populated areas, we shall have to. 
deal with the rural problem from rather a different angle 
and it seems to me that one should encourage the growth 
of small industrial towns that combine the amenities of 
town and countryside. 

I would like now to go on to the question of replanning 
in the Greater London area and in the whole of South- 
Eastern England. Even given the assumption that we 
will not allow Greater London to increase further in popu- 
lation, inside that area there is going to be a considerable 
redistribution of population. We are going to have slum 
clearance pursued further in London, which will mean 
that populations will be shifted inside that area. What 
are we going to do when that redistribution of population 
takes place? How are we going to guide it? To begin 
with, I would favour, as my hon. Friend did, the creation 
of satellite towns ringed round London as far as possible 
with industries attached to them, the industries being 
sufficient to supply work for the people living there. It 
is very important to recognise what has occurred in the 
last 10 years. I represent the greater part of the largest 
housing estate in the world, the London County Council 
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Great mistakes have been made with 
There are over 100,000 
living on the estate and when the estate was originally laid 
out no suggestions were made for putting factories there 


estate at Becontree. 
regard to that particular estate. 


to employ the workers living ori the estate. It is true that 
areas were left in which it was suggested that manufacturers 
might come and place their factories, but no steps were 
taken to persuade them to come or to insist that they should 
come there. 

Some relation ought to exist between the authority re- 
sponsible for housing programmes, the authority responsible 
for local government, the authority responsible for trans- 
port and the authorities responsible for industry. To-day 
there are no connecting agencies between these different 
authorities. It should be the Government’s duty to co- 
ordinate activities and see that these different authorities 
are related one to another. Factories should be moved out 
from the crowded area of inner London and put near the 
different housing estates already developed around London. 
This suggestion is a secondary suggestion to that which I 
made earlier about satellite towns, but it is essential and 
necessary. The satellite towns would be separated from 
London by green belts. Unfortunately the new housing 
estates already developed have not got green belts separating 
them from London. 

“Transference ”’ is frequently a form of national waste. 
We should not transfer labour but transfer industry to labour 
as far as possible . . . That part of the population engaged in 
manufacture, which is the really vital part of the population 
from the industrial point of view, is decreasing. Given the 
control, however, of that section of the population and 
where it is situated, you control the other section of the 
population also, for if you have a factory in a particular 
area you must provide also all the local government services. 
You must provide the means for teaching the children and 
must provide transport and so on. Therefore, the control 
of the location of factories is the essential factor in the whole 
of the problem. If the Government wish to secure efficiency 
and economy and if they really wish to safeguard the amenities 
of the countryside and look after the welfare of the workers 
of the country as a whole they will take action to plan the 
location of industry in the future. 


OUR COMMENT 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE TIMES ” 


IR,—The debate in the House of Commons on March 

11th on the location of industry touched very closely 

matters which interest the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association. The resolution moved by the member 
for East Middlesbrough asking for a complete survey of the 
nation’s industries was one which perhaps the Government 
could not immediately accept in that precise form, although 
the principle of survey is already contained in the provisions 
of town-planning schemes that are now in various stages of 
advancement. By creating industrial zones, a town-planning 
scheme takes the first step towards determining the location 
of industry within its own area. Furthermore, in respect 
of regional planning the same principle is observed. ‘The 
special case of London has received considerable attention 
and there could hardly be anyone who has not heard the 
proposal voiced by the member for Romford for a number 
of satellite towns at a convenient distance from the metropolis, 
to which a good portion of London’s industry and popu- 
lation might be induced to migrate. The recommendations 
of the Marley Committee point in this direction. 

It is clear that, whether much or little has to be done 
with regard to national planning, it must involve decisions 
as to the location of industry. It is satisfactory that Dr. 
Leslie Burgin, speaking for the Government, accepted the 
amendments moved by the member for East Aberdeen 
that the Government should discourage the undue con- 
centration of industries in the southern counties. Such a 
policy would be the first step in sorting out the industrial 
chaos of the Home Counties and securing a more economic 
distribution for the country as a whole. 

With every sympathy for the distressed areas, we are 
disposed to say that the question of general location of 





industry ought not to be made dependent on decisions 
with regard to these areas. Whatever is done for them 
will be done ad hoc, as an exception, but it is a mistake, 
surely, to suppose that the only way of dealing with the 
location of industry in the country as a whole is to rush 
to these depressed areas. To whatever extent industries 
are located in the Special Areas, there should be proper 
planning in order to prevent the mistakes seen in North- 
West London. 


Our association takes the view that the most urgent 
problem is to induce by guidance—and perhaps by some 
economic advantages—a certain number of suitable in- 
dustries to settle in new satellite units. The fact is, industry 
is already leaving the central areas of the large towns and 
settling sporadically on their borders. This unguided 
movement is surely capable of a certain measure of control 
without invading fundamentally the principle of freedom. 

am, etc., 
A. T. PIKE (Secretary). 
The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 13, 
Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


DECENTRALISATION AS THE SOLUTION 
OF THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


T the 37th Annual Meeting of the Garden 

Cities and Town Planning Association, reported 

briefly in our last issue, Sir Theodore Chambers 
spoke as follows :— 


HE controversy over the Hackney Marshes building 

proposals of the London County Council is a most 

curious and interesting episode in the 20th century 
story of London’s development. 

No one who knows the facts can fail to sympathise with 
the London County Council as the Statutory Housing 
Authority. They are face to face with terrible conditions 
in this area of London. Taking the Boroughs of Hackney, 
Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Stepney and Poplar, which 
constitute a suitable unit for consideration, we have an area 
of 8,802 acres with a population of more than 800,000 souls ; 
that is to say, within this large area there is a concentration 
of approximately 90 persons per acre, which is intensified 
in certain parts of the area; for example, we have the 
N.E. Ward of St. George’s in the East, Stepney 237.8, 
North West Poplar 177.5, and Hoxton Shoreditch 201.2. 
When we study the actual overcrowding figures we find, as 
— the percentage of technical overcrowding in rooms, 

the conventional two persons per room, 29.1 per cent. 
of the people overcrowded in Shoreditch, 23.6 per cent. 
in Stepney and Bethnal Green, and 20 per cent. in Poplar. 
It is not surprising that the Authority whose statutory 
duty it is to deal with housing deems it to be only a little 
sin to absorb a mere 30 acres of playground in order to 
assist in the carrying out of a large scheme of decanting or 
transference in connection with the general reconstruction 
in this area of London. 


On the other hand, again, one does not see many signs 
of the opposers of the scheme really appreciating the 
significance of the case. Their minds are set rather on a 
minor issue of the loss of thirty acres of open space available 
for games and they feel that the policy of building dwellings 
on the site to relieve overcrowding may be “ the thin edge 
of the wedge.”’ If thirty acres of open space are permitted 
to be taken here by reason of the exigencies of “ housing,’” 
may not the argument of necessity be stretched later to 
the taking of other areas of open spaces in London ? 

I do not see how the opponents of the London County 
Council scheme can resist the Housing Authorities’ plan 
unless they have an alternative plan to offer. Perhaps they 
feel that this is not their affair. It would appear to be left 


to the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association to 
represent the wider aspect and to propose the only sound 
and permanent solution of the problem, namely a whole- 
hearted and determined effort at decentralisation. 








I would like to draw your attention to two important 
features of the 20th century history of Greater London’s de- 
velopment. The first of these is the mass of facts relating to 
the change that has taken place in the direction of the growth 
of industry in the Greater London Region. London is 
rapidly becoming by far the most important industrial 
area in Great Britain. The number of factories in Greater 
London in 1933 was 1/5th of the total of Great Britain 
and the number of workshops 1/4th. London in 1930— 
i.e., Six years ago—had come to account for more than 
1/5th of the country’s industrial output. 


In the Clothing industry London was responsible in 


1933 for 43 per cent. of the total for Great Britain; in 


Printing and Bookbinding and Publishing 50 per cent. ; 
in Electrical products 45 per cent.; in Motor Cycles and 
Aircraft 25 per cent. During 1932 and 1933 new factories 
in England alone employing 25 or more people were 636 
and 463 respectively ; of these London was responsible for 
261 and 220 in those years. In other words, out of every 
two new factories established in England one was placed 
in the London district. It is noteworthy and important 
to appreciate that this development has not been due to 
a migration of industries from the North. In 1933 only 
three factories employing more than 25 moved from the 
North to the South. It is a growth of industry in the 
South due to economic conditions—the proximity to a very 
large and comparatively wealthy market which can _ be 
reached with a minimum of cost in the transport of finished 
goods. It is a fruit of the policy of national economic 
self-suficiency—the restriction on imports and exports 
and the natural concentration of production for home 
consumption of goods which tend to be of the luxury 
type. 

Of the new factories established in 1933, of which London 
accounted for one half, 9 10th were equipped with no 
other power than electricity. Proximity to coal is no 
longer necessary. The rise of London as an industrial 
area represents a response to basic charges in consumer’s 
demand and to almost revolutionary changes in the technique 
of production and distribution. 


Coincident with these changes we have seen remarkable 
and significant alterations in the disfribution of population 
in the Greater London area. Since the beginning of the 
Century, up to 1931, the inner boroughs of London had 
lost more than a quarter of a million of their population 
—from 1,227,736 to $52,038-that is to say more than 
1 /5th of the population had been lost in 1 /3rd of a century. 
The remainder of the London Administrative County 
increased its population by only 152,000, a comparatively 
small rise from the 3$ million of 1901. Outside the ad- 
ministrative County, but wholly or partly within a radius of 
10 miles from Charing Cross, the increase has been nearly 
14 million, that is to say from 1,825,898 to 3,258,194, whilst 
even in the outer ring between the 10 and 15 miles radius 
there has been an increase from 219,237 to 548,745—but 
the most significant thing is that of this increase in the 
outer ring of 329, 508 in the 30 years, the decade of 1921-31 
is responsible for no less than 226,713. The noteworthy 
fact is that the population of the Greater London Region is 
estimated to be increasing at the rate of about 66,000 
a year. 


These statistics show that during the Century coincident 
with the industrial development of London there has’ been 
a great measure of decentralization going on. The tragedy 
is that it has been haphazard and uncontrolled. We have 
seen reckless sacrifice of open spaces and potential playing 
fields, the absence of any considered plan for housing in 
conjunction with industry, while the plague of ribbon 
development has continued not only unchecked until re- 
cently, but actually encouraged by the Authority of the 
State. These important changes have been going on 
under our eyes, but we have done nothing to guide the 
results upon the plan or pattern of London. 


What has happened in the past thirty years cannot now 
be undone, but what a wonderful opportunity we had 
during the past quarter of a Century to have applied “Garden 
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City’ principles to the development of the suburbs of 
London. 


I am afraid the Garden City Movement has itself been 
partly responsible for the neglect of the periphery of London. 
We have perhaps stressed too much the full-blooded con- 
ception of the detached, isolated Garden City and we have 
not urged sufficiently the need for control of the suburban 
development on ‘‘ Garden City” lines. The relative 
emptiness of large areas of the Home Counties is not gener- 
ally recognised and I believe the significance of this cannot 
be really appreciated without an aerial survey. From the 
air the congestion of London, the errors of ribbon develop- 
ment and the haphazard frontier of the surburban areas 
immediately contiguous to London can be fully grasped. 
Outside the populous area of Greater London we have 
large areas with less than one person to the acre. For 
example, take Hertfordshire—in its entirety the density 
is only one person per acre, while the rural districts of that 
County embracing 334,472 acres have only a population of 
120,229 or less than $ person per acre. The Rural Districts 
of Essex cover 819,046 acres with a population of 280,041 
or .3 of a person per acre, whilst the Rural Districts of Kent 
cover 842,640 acres with a population of 341,262, or .4 
of a person per acre. Within this aggregate of the rural 
districts of Herts, Essex and Kent of nearly two million 
acres, we have many potential locations for satellite towns 
well within the economic influence of London, without any 
congestion or overcrowding. 


Economic Conditions 


I want to take you back to the real problem of the moment, 
namely, the existence of some 800,000 persons on 8,800 
acres of East London north of the Thames. What is the 
prime cause of this congestion? Is it not the desire of all 
these people to live there in order to earn their living ? 


The ability to pay rent is limited. Rents rise by the pressure 
of demand on supply and inevitably the time arrives when 
whole families may be forced to occupy a single room. 
It is the ‘‘ work-place”’ that dominates the situation and 
until this is realised and acted upon I am afraid that slum 
clearance is riding for a fall. I do not believe that any 
administrative action will really stop overcrowding if the 
economic conditions are conducive to it. On the other 
hand, if we remove the work-places that have no essential 
economic justification to be in congested areas we shall 
remove the cause of congestion of population. 


In my view it is entirely wrong to attempt to rehouse the 
present population of London in situ. As I have said 
already, we should not tolerate 800,000 persons in an area 
of 8,800 acres in the Centre of London. Our policy should 
be to lift half of them out and away beyond the present 
boundaries of London into satellite towns or areas planned 
on open lines in the outer suburbs. 


The proposal to build on thirty acres of playground in 
Hackney may prove yet to have been a boon to the Town 
Planning Movement if it draws attention to the fundamental 
causes of congestion and overcrowding and if it leads to a 
wise stimulation of the movement of industry outwards. 
I do not believe such a policy to be nearly as difficult to 
carry out as the witnesses for the L.C.C. before the Marley 
Committee thought it to be. I say that no real attempt 
has been made to try it. I go further and say that there 
are too many people who don’t want to try it. There are, 
indeed, as I have suggested, most powerful vested interests 
based on congestion and overcrowding—vested interests 
often supported in apparent righteousness. I think some 
of these are mistaken in their fears. For example, I believe 
that land values and rateable values would actually be 
increased by wise reconstruction of many areas on a 
looser population density. But in spite of vested interests 
I am convinced that we, of the Garden City and Town 
Planning Association, must continue strenuously our advocacy 
of decentralisation as the only ultimate way of relieving our 
cities of their slums and overcrowded dwellings. 
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INTERIM REPORT OF NATIONAL HOUSING COMMITTEE 
(Extracts) 


HE coming into force of the Housing Act, 1935, marks 

a definite stage in the evolution of national housing 

policy. If the Government’s anticipations are fully 
realised, one side of the housing problem—the provision 
of a very large number of dwellings for overcrowded popu- 
latiors—should be solved in mezsurabie time. 

But another side of the housing problem remains to be 
dealt with. It is not enough to provide a very large number 
of dwellings, even if it be assumed that they are sufficiently 
low-rented and satisfactorily designed and managed. It 
is at least equally important that these dwellings should be 
built in the right places and in the right relationship to 
transport facilities, to places of employment and recreation 
and to all the other elements which compose the physical 
pattern of the country’s development. Unless the provision 
of houses is closely interlocked with an efficient system of 
town and country planning, the national housing campaign 
may, by its very urgency, create as many problems as it 
solves. 

Examples of fundamental errors both of distribution and 
of inter-relation in the development of housing (municipal 
as well as private enterprise), of industries, of road and rail 
transport, and of public services, may be found in all parts 
of the country. It is sufficient here to mention one or two 
leading post-war examples from the London region. 

Then follow some paragraphs referring to the large 
industrial development at Slough and the insufficient supply 
of houses ; the large supply of houses at Becontree and the 
failure to secure industrial development there; the spoli- 
ation of the Great West Road by failure to restrict its frontage 
development; and the mushroom development on_ the 
Barnet by-pass at Hatfield. 

We are aware that local authorities have been invested, 
by a series of town planning enactments, with considerable 
powers of control over housing and almost every kind of 
building development. But the powers are permissive ; 
schemes for their application take a number of years to 
prepare ; and there is no national and often no regional 
master-scheme to guide the planning work of individual 
authorities. 

Our main purpose in presenting this report is to urge 
that all practicable steps should be taken to overcome the 
obvious weaknesses of the town and country planning system, 
not merely in regard to ribbon development but in many 
other respects. We are convinced that an efficient town and 
country planning system, expressed in a comprehensive 
system of national, regional and local plans and in an ade- 
quate machinery for their execution, is an essential foundation 
for any really successful housing policy. Without this 
foundation constructive efforts not only in housing, but 
also in industry, agriculture, transport, utility and social 
services and recreational facilities, must be increasingly 
inefficient and wasteful. 

Thus the principal conclusion which we have reached, 
as a result of our discussions up to the present, is that the 
most urgent requirement of the town and country planning 
system is that it should be so strengthened that local housing 
and planning operations are themselves effectively planned 
and co-ordinated at the centre. The system requires and 
should indeed find its basis in central and regional plan- 
making. An effective national pattern and a harmonious 
scheme and sequence of development cannot be built up 
merely by the collection of large numbers of local plans, 
however carefully they are pieced together. Nor is it 
enough to persuade local authorities to form themselves 
into groups for the preparation of purely advisory schemes 
on a county or regional basis. Such co-operation has 
constantly proved unwilling and perfunctory. Often the 
only result has been the postponement of executive action, 
pending the production of somewhat visionary and un- 
Practical plans and reports. A machinery, then, is needed 
through which a policy and a broad master-plan for the 


physical pattern of national development can be worked 
out at the centre, interpreted and further elaborated for 
comprehensive and workable series of regional units and 
imposed as a controlling background and purpose on all 
local schemes and projects. 

‘Nearly the Minister of Health must be the head and 
controller of the necessary organisation and answerable to 
the Government and to Parliament for its activities. More- 
over, the organisation, though requiring continuous contact 
with the many other Departments whose activities affect 
or are affected by town and country planning—the Treasury, 
the Ministries of Transport Labour and Agriculture, the 
Office of Works, the Air Ministry, the Board of Education, 
the Board of Trade, the Electricity, Forestry and other 
Commissions—must have a specially intimate connection 
with all branches of the Ministry of Health. The simplest 
solution would perhaps be for the planning machinery to 
be an integral part of the Ministry of Health. This arrange- 
ment would, however, be faced with the difficulty that, 
under the present planning law, the Minister of Health, 
through his officials, is not only the organising administrator 
of planning, but also the statutory arbitrator of the 
great majority of planning disputes. The dual role 
already presents difficulties. It might prove necessary to 
dissociate the quasi-judicial function from the regular work 
of the Department, if this were reorganised to include a 
largely increased activity in central plan-making and in the 
stimulation and direction of local planning. The alternative 
solution would be to give the plan-making function to a 
new body of ‘‘ Commission’”’ type, responsible to the 
Minister of Health, but independent of the Ministry. Such 

body might have the Minister as its Chairman, with 
permanent full-time Vice-Chairman of acknowledged inde- 
pendence and capacity. For both solutions there is ample 
precedent. Consideration of their relative merits might 
suitably be referred to the Town Planning Advisory Com- 
mittee and the recently appointed Housing Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

We are convinced that a widely effective and wholly 
beneficial control of industrial location could be exercised, 
without any compulsion, by well-devised schemes embracing 
such means as the reservation of convenient and well- 
equipped industrial sites, the related provision of cheap 
and efficient transport and public utility services and firm 
promises by public authorities to provide, when and where 
they are needed, adequate and attractive housing, shopping 
and recreational activities for prospective workers. A well 
planned national housing policy should be one of the most 
effective weapons in the campaign for the rehabilitation of 
the Distressed Areas. For the nation as a whole, housing 
and planning are the key to economic efficiency and to a 
future pattern of town and country which will do justice to 
the natural beauty of Britain. 


Amulree. Edgar Bonham Carter. 
Balfour of Burleigh. Theodore G. Chambers. 
E. Beddington Behrens. B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
A. C. Bossom. Arthur Salter. 

Raymond Unwin. 





SECTION OF HEALTH MINISTRY MOVED. 

The Town and Country Planning Division of the Ministry 
of Health are moving this week from Whitehall to Inveresk 
House, in the Strand, and in future all communications 
should be addressed to :—The Secretary, Ministry of Health, 
Town and Country Planning Division, Inveresk House, 
Strand, W.C.2. (Telephone : Temple Bar 9358). The move 
will necessarily cause some disorganization, and, although 
every effort will be made to deal promptly with correspond- 
ence, delay may be unavoidable. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT.—Showing the Planning Schemes proposed or in operation at the 29th Feb-uary, 1936. 
and the area included in the schemes. 





Number of |Number of, Numberof Authorities who have ;Total number of Local 
Schemes | Resolution! taken action at stage specified Authorities whose 
Position of Scheme Preliminary | areas districts are wholly Acreage 
Statements or) covered Local Joint County or partly included in covered 
Resolutions Authorities Committees Councils | resolution areas 
‘ 3. 5 3 | 7 











SCHEMES 
1. Approved and operative 
2. Approved but not yet 
operative 
3. Submitted but not yet 
approved. . 
(a) Re- submitted after 
revision under Act of 
1932 .. ea ee. ; 2s - ¢ 28,604 
(b) Submitted under Act 
of 1932 : , 2 126,110 
4. Requiring re- -submission 
under the Act of 1932 
but not yet re-submitted 2: 4 2 2 : 24,947 
VARYING SCHEMES 
5. Approved and operative 
6. Approved but not yet 
operative 
7. Submitted but not yet 
approved. 
DRAFT SCHEMES 
8. Adopted for local 
deposit but Schemes not 
yet submitted . 
(a) Re-adopted after re- 
vision under Act of 
1932. 5 18,264 
(b) Adopted under Act 
of 1932 R i$ ‘ $ ¢ 1,031,613. 
9. Requiring re- -adoption 
under the Act of 1932 
but not yet re-adopted. . : ; ‘ ~ : 34,040 
DRAFT VARYING 
SCHEMES 
10. Adopted for local 
deposit but Schemes not 
yet submitted 
PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENTS 
11. Approved but Draft 
Schemes not yet adopted 
or Schemes submitted .. 
12. Awaiting approval 
RESOLUTIONS 
13. Resolutions to prepare 
Schemes which have taken 
effect, but Preliminary 
Statements or Draft 
Schemes not yet sub- 
mitted ; 7 
(a) Resolutions | or Au- 
thorities under Acts 
prior to Act of 1932 945 1,002 ‘ 302 8,147,994 
(b) Under Act of 1932 
approved . 36: 499 2 3s , 3s 8,240,196 
(c) Under Act of 1932 
deciding to prepare 
varying Schemes 
14. Under Act of 1932 
submitted but not yet 
approved be ve 2 : 3: 356,125 
15. Under Act of 1932 
passed but not yet 
submitted for approval. . } } } 8 


TOTALS Py ant 35% ! 27 (ne 69 (net) 2 . 1,052 (net) 18,970,963 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING | 


Provision of (a) houses under the Acts of 1930 and 1935, and (b) houses under the Act of 1925, excluding those completed before 
the Ist October, 1935. Position as at the 31st March, 1936. 


Number allocated to 





Act of Act of 
1930 1935 
A.—Local Authorities. Total 
Houses—completed .. a re a ae a’ acd ss 86,544 79,934 18 
under construction 53,829 41,399 1,136 
not commenced but included in definite arrangements for 
construction ee ae ny a os a ie 21,401 


“Fotal ~ re me owe ‘a we 161,874 

B.—Public Utility Societies, etc. For the purposes of the 
Act of 
1939 

(under Section 29 of the aes Act, 1939 or Section 27 of the Housing Act, 1935) 

Houses—completed .. ; ? we ‘y a4 a nae ae 5 ne 716 
under construction. es ae =e ea - 250 
not commenced but i inc sluded in certificates issued Ma ord aA a ea 49 


Total .. aa re me we ‘fe as ae on rs 1,015 200 


C.—Number of Houses COMPLETED since the Armistice. 
(This Statement does not include 15,017 houses provided to re-house persons displaced under Improvement and Recon- 
struction Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930.) 
By Local By Private 
Authorities Enterprise Total 


Houses provided up to 3lst March 1936, under :— 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 .. os ith es Re 170,090 4,545 174,635 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 .. MP f Si Pie 39,186 39,186. 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 ; ae ae i igs ‘i 5,308 362,738 438,047 
Housing (Financial Prov isions) Act, 1924 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes... Sa ac = y BY 29, 2,062 * 31,506 
(b) In other Parishes... os hs mm 4° ha de 75,07 13,718 488,792 
Housing Act, 1930... e - ‘is es 35 = 7 79, 9% 716 80,650 
Housing Act, 1935... . Rie ae ae ~ tg 18 
Housing Act, 1925, and other Acts. . a 3 ae a A 27, $27,841 


Totals of item 1 ao om = oe s 857,7 22 96: 1,280,675 


2. Houses provided by private enterprise without State Assistance (up to the 
latest date available, i.e., 30 September, 1935) with a rateable value :— 

(a) Up to £26 (£35 i in ’ Greater London) .. ‘a ts a 261, 1,261,411 

(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) . 7 es “i 259,242 259,242 

(c) £53 to £78 (£71 to £105 in Greater London) . Ps * x - 30,994 30,994 


Totals of item 2 ee hs bs ae _ — 1,551,647 1,551,647 


Grand Totals (items | and 2) ssi ae we 857,7 10 l 1,974 612 2 2,832,322 


D.—Progress under the Housing Acts, 1925, 1930 and 1935. 


Total number of houses Total number of houses provided for purposes of the Acts of 1930 and 
completed by oS — ——_—_—__ ————__—— 
Local Authorities 
during the Provided by Local Authorities Provided by Private Enterprise 

Month month under the and allocated at the end of the under 

Acts of 1925, 1930 month to 

and 1935 ——— —- — —— — = 
Met of 1930 Act of 1935 _Act of 19% 30 Act of 1935 








Semmenibas. 1935 Not asce tein’ 59,343 
October, 1935 if 63,032 
November, 1935 14,224 67,262 
December, 1935 L 70,699 
January, 1936 4,899 73,632 
February, 1936 3,284 76,183 
March, 1936 4,794 79,934 Is 


Nesteiion 4, 988 henna “4, 723 by s ual Ausneinion ‘ina 265 by Pen ate E nterprise) for aged persons—see section 46 of the 
Act of 1930, 
tMost of these houses were provided under the Housing Act, 1925 (6,592 completed since the 30th September, 1935). 


Some 
of these houses may subsequently be allocated to the Act of 1930. 
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HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 
A RECORD OF THIRTY YEARS 


Origins. 

N the writing of history it is not always easy to 

place one’s finger on an event which can be said 
to be the seed-germ of subsequent developments. 
There are nearly always some events which precede 
the one that seemed to be of first importance, and 
nothing is more difficult than to say what would have 
happened if a particular decision had not been taken 
at a given moment. 

In respect to the history of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, however, it is possible to be more certain 
in the doctrine of origins, and Dame Henrietta 
Barnett provides us with the facts in her autobio- 
graphical pamphlet The Story of the Growth of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, which was published on 
the occasion of the coming-of-age of the Suburb 
in the year 1928. 

In 1873 the Rev. 5. A. Barnett and his wife went 
to live in the Vicarage of Whitechapel, and in order 
to perform their parochial tasks with some degree of 
adequacy they built Toynbee Hall in Commercial 
Street, which lies embedded deeply between the 
City and the East End. The “ seed-germ ”’ of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb was a thought which 
soon began to assume dynamic power: “ If,” said 
the Vicar’s wife, ‘‘ we could only buy a huge estate, 
so that all classes could live in neighbourliness 
together, the friendships would come about quite 
naturally, and the artificial efforts to build bridges 
need not be made.” This was the lady’s charitable 
and psychological reaction to the distressing condi- 
tions of Whitechapel. 

With this thought, shortly to become a determina- 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. Barnett came to live near Hamp- 
stead Heath, and brought the care of Whitechapel 
with them. This move may be said to be the 
second link of the chain of events in the history we 
are trying to discern, and the third link was the news 
that the Hampstead Tube would debouch at a spot 
formed by the crossing of the North End Road with 
the road to Finchley. (Well do we remember this 
road, which led through green fields to Avenue 
House—a Mecca of our youthful pilgrimage.) 


Next came the redemption of eighty acres of these 
fields, at a cost of £43,241, which were added to 
Hampstead Heath and handed over to the care of 
the London County Council as a result of the tireless 
activity of Mrs. Barnett and her public-spirited 
friends. The Heath extension thus may be dis- 
cerned as the first physical sign of the coming of a 
new suburb, for the land surrounding it seemed to 
clamour for wise development and protection from 
the fate which was rapidly befalling the fringes all 
round London. Mrs. Barnett tells how, in the 
manner of adventurous conquistadores, she and Lord 


Crewe climbed the hill where now lies the Central 
Square ; looking to the east the eye could reach to 
Highgate Village, to the north distant Finchley was 
hidden from view, and to the west the modern 
growth of Hendon had not appeared. In fact, the 
landscape was very much as it might have appeared 
when a survey of Golders Green was made by James 
Crow for the Lord of the Manor in 1754, a map of 
which was published in our Journal August, 1924. 


Enter Raymond Unwin. 

In February, 1905, public propaganda was initiated 
by an article in The Contemporary Review, wherein 
was built, for all to see, a wonderful castle in the air. 
It was to stand on 243 acres north of the Heath 
extension, with enclosing strips on the east and 
west. Money was solicited and invested in order 
to purchase the land, which was held by the Eton 
College trustees. There was more to come, and 
here we meet with another fortuitous accident which 
brings us one step nearer to the realization of the 
project. 


Mr. Unwin, it appears, had written a pamphlet, 
which fell into Mrs. Barnett’s hands and led her to 
remark “‘ That is the man for my beautiful golden 
green scheme.” He joined the band of th: 
pioneers and sketched the first plans of the Suburb 
that was yet to be. It may be well to quote here the 
actual words of Dame Barnett’s pamphlet, which 
represent the broad line of the scheme : 


(1) Persons of all classes of society and standards of income 
should be accommodated, and that the handicapped be 
welcomed. 

That the cottages and houses should be limited on an 
average of 8 to an acre. 

That the roads should be 40 feet wide, and that the 
houses should be at least 50 feet apart, gardens occupying 
the intervening space. 

That the plot divisions should not be walls but hedges 
or trellis or wire fences. 

That every road should be lined with trees, making when 
possible a colour scheme with the hedges. 

That the woods and public gardens should be free to all 
the tenants without regard to the amount of their ground 
rent, i.e., the best for all classes. 


That noise should be avoided, even to the prohibition of 
Church or Chapel or Institute bells. 

That lower ground rents should be charged in certain 
areas to enable the weekly wage earners to live on the 
Estate. 

That the houses should be so planned that none should 
spoil each other’s outlook or rob its neighbour of beauty. 


We note the combination of sociological, planning, 
aesthetic and financial principles, which should form 
the basis of the new suburb. 
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Aerial view of Hampstead Heath Extension, 80 acres. 


The Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust 
Limited. 

In March, 1906, the company named above was 
formed, and the plan here shown was completed in 
the year 1907. It will be noticed that it lay entirely 
within the area of the Hendon Urban District Council 
and, to be more precise, was in the Golders Green 
Ward of that District Council. To the east and 
north the land lay in Finchley, and the eyes of the 
pioneers were inevitably attracted to three pieces of 
woodland, all that was left there of the ancient 
Forest of Middlesex—the Little Wood, the Big 
Wood, and Turners Wood. (Looking at the map, 
students of topography may wonder why these three 
pieces of woodland had not been cut down: the 
reason probably is that they are on the north slopes 
of the hills so that the land was less useful for 
cultivation. The Big and Little Wood have now 
been acquired by the Finchley Council as public 
open spaces. 

The plan of the Suburb, made in April 1907, has 
been substantially carried out. There were several 


difficult problems. 


(Photo by Aerofilms, Ltd., Bush House.) 


The two strips flanking the Heath extension could 
only be developed by one method. Wildwood Road 
to the east and Hampstead Way to the west would 
for the most part be built on one side of the road, 
leaving the other side free for views of, and access to, 
the Heath. The western strip constituted a hinter- 
land behind the tube station and railway, and the 
approach to it from the North End Road was made 
through Wellgarth Road and from Finchley Road 
through Rotherwick Road. Both these roads were 
cut on Suburb land. The third approach road was 
to the main part of the Suburb through Hoop Lane, 
crossing Temple Fortune Lane. Hoop Lane 13 one 
of the very oldest roads in the district and was once 
known as Wild Lane. It is not on the Suburb 
land, and gives access to the Suburb at the western 
end of Meadway. It is very much used and is not 
built up, except a very small portion of it. 


The fourth access to the Suburb is at Temple 
Fortune, which may be considered its axial feature. 
Here, until the Mutton Brook, the Suburb touches 
Finchley Road. The fifth approach is Willifield 
Way, 2 little further to the north ; and the last on 
the Suburb land is Addison Way, which, as our map 
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shows, ran roughly parallel 
to the Mutton Brook. Finally, 
since our present map was 
_made the arterial road known 
as the Barnet By-Pass runs 
on the northern side of the 
Mutton Brook and enters the 
Finchley portion of the Sub- 
urb near the Little Wood. 

Thus there are seven ap- 
proach roads to the Suburb 
from the west, in spite of 
which visitors are sometimes 
found on foggy nights asking 
‘Please will you tell me 
where the Suburb is?” 
Since the development of the 
Finchley portion of the Es- 
tate there are about four 
entrances from the direction 
of Highgate, as will be seen 
on our Map of the whole 
area on p. 93. 


COURSE 


' 


coyr 


Plan and Building 
Development. 

Those who know the con- 
tour of the land on which 
the earlier portion of the 
Suburb stands will realise 
that the planners had a 
difficult task. The great 
elevation of the Central- 
Square rose between the 
Finchley Road and the Mut- 
ton River; movement was 
almost bound to have a 
zigzag character, and per- 
haps this contributed to- 
wards providing beautiful 
vistas, even though it made 
us walk the longest way 
round. It is certain, how- 
ever, look where we will — 
in any direction—between 
any two houses—that there 
is nothing but charm to 
meet the eye: in a word, 
the Suburb has no “ back 
stairs.” 

It should be pointed out 
that the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Trust undertook 
very little actual building 
development. The main 
work of building was done 
by a number of cottage 
companies, whose activities 
were represented by the 
late Mr. Henry Vivian, 
M.P., who had already 
had considerable success 
at Ealing, Letchworth, 
and elsewhere. The tenant 
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Aerial view of Central Square, looking eastward. 


societies provided the houses, and, as_ the 
name implies, the capital for building was raised 
partly from the tenants and partly from outside 
investors. The tenant investors would not be 
purchasing houses as in other societies, but would 
receive dividends on their stock. This was designed 
to give them an interest in economic house adminis- 
tration. 

The first Cottage Company to arrive was the 
Hampstead Tenants Ltd., which was registered in 
March, 1907, and the ceremony of cutting the first 
sod by Mrs. Barnett was a notable event. The 
cottages built on the land pierced by her spade still 
stand, and are illustrated here as a matter of historic 
interest. Since the inception of the Company, two 
hundred and seventy houses were built, fifty-seven 
flats in The Orchard for aged persons, and twenty- 
four flats in Bigwood Court. We take pleasure in 
reproducing a small plan of the Hampstead Tenants’ 
site, which shows the spirit in which the building of 
the Suburb began. Radiating from Temple Fortune 
are a number of connected roads with cul-de-sac 
development. The roads are marked as being tree- 
lined on both sides, and Asmun’s Hill is a sight of 
beauty every spring as the almond-blossom appears. 


(Photo by Aerofilms, Ltd., Bush House.) 


To show the idealism of the design it may be noted 
that behind the houses, separating the gardens, 
instructions are given for the planting of fruit-trees. 

There were other Societies founded, now amal- 
gamated in the Co-Partnership Tenants, Ltd. : 
namely, The Sccond Hampstead Tenants, founded in 
1901, built some shops and flats in Finchley Road, 
and pleasant workers’ flats in Addison Way. These 
dwellings, though small, are very nicely sited and 
have not the appearance, so often seen elsewhere, of 
being inferior property. This Society also built 
some three hundred small houses, many of which at 
first were occupied by working-class families, although 
since the War and the crisis some of them have 
changed hands, many having been sold. 

The Improved Industrial Dwellings Ltd., built 
sixty-five cottages between Erskine Hill and Willi- 
field Way, and also were responsible for a very 
beautiful building known as Waterlow Court, for 
ladies, which has a charming cloistered interior. 


The Finchley Portion of the Suburb. 


The Finchley portion of the Estate comprising a little 
over 400 acres of land belonging to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England was added to the original area in 
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Estate Office, Finchley Road. 


1912 by joint negotiation of the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Trust Ltd. and Co-Partnership Tenants Ltd., and is thus an 
essential part of the Suburb although by subsequent nego- 
tiations the Trust transferred its interest to the Tenants 
Society on terms which included rights over linking roads, 
and the retention of the name over the whole area. The 
general design for the extended area was made by Mr., 
now Sir Raymond Unwin, but the cutting of the arterial 
road from the Great North Road to Finchley Road, con- 
siderably modified the layout and the consequent revision of 
the plan has been carried out by the Surveyors to the Trust 
and Co-Partnership Tenants Limited. 

In this area the Tenant Society built about three hundred 
small houses in the tradition of the original area and has 


Pergola at the top of Hoop Lane. 
Photo by Speaight, Ltd., 157, New Bond St. 





established a very fine shopping centre on the arterial road 
right in the heart of the Estate. 

The greater part of the land, however, has been developed 
by the letting of plots on lease to individuals to build their 
own houses or to speculating builders, but in all cases, the 
plans have to be to the approval of the Surveyors of the 
Society and of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

The coming of the motor car has, however, had a very 
marked effect in the planning of the newer part of the Estate, 
as almost every house must needs have its own provision 
for the housing of a car, so that the houses can no longer be 
grouped in blocks of four or even six, as in the older develop- 
ment. 

Even so it has been possible to arrange the houses in small 
closes or clustered around a green. 

Within the Finchley portion of the Estate are the beautiful 
Woods know as Big Wood and Little Wood, both of which 
have been preserved as nearly as possible in their natural state, 
the footways which have been cut through the Big Wood 
having opened up vistas which have added to its beauty. 

In this area also are the prettily laid out Northway Gardens 
running alongside the Mutton Brook which together with 
the Lyttelton Playing Fields have now been acquired by 
the Finchley Borough Council as public open space. The 
Council is now completing the lay-out of the Playing 
Fields with cricket pitches, football grounds, bowling green, 
tennis courts and children’s play grounds. 





First houses of Hampstead Cottage, Co. 


The lay-out of the building land will be completed by the 
construction of the last road this summer, but there is still 
some seventy acres of land to be built upon, the value of the 
houses varying over a very wide range as is characteristic of 
the Suburb. 


Legal Aspect. 

When the decision to plan the Suburb was made, 
it was found that the bye laws of the Hendon author- 
ity were not sufficiently elastic to allow the realisation 
of the design by Mr. Raymond Unwin and his 
partner, Mr. Barry Parker. A special Act of Parlia- 
ment was therefore secured, which set a precedent 
in respect of actual design, and led gradually to the 
adoption of more enlightened bye-!aws than hitherto 
were in force. It is worthy of recall that the plan 
for the Suburb was made at a time before the 1909 
Town Planning Act was placed on the Statute Book, 
and with its passage Hendon was presented with a 
ready-made town plan for a large portion of its area. 
It cannot be said that the example was followed, for 
on the western side of Finchley Road the development 
was very “‘ suburban ”—but not like the Suburb. 


Control. 

Plans for building have to be approved by the 
Trust, which retains the freehold, except the sites of 
the two Churches. About one-third of the land is 
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Amongst the buildings are ex- 
amples of the works of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, Sir Raymond Unwin, Mr. 
Curtis Green, Mr. T. M. Wilson, 
Mr. Michael Bunney, Mr. C. M. 
Crickmer, Mr. T. L. Dale, Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, Mr. Geoffrey Lucas, 
Mr. Barry Parker, Mr. M. J. 
Dawson, Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell, Mr. C. 
Cowles Voysey, Mr. C. H. James, 
Mr. Evelyn Simmonds, Mr. J. C. 
S. Soutar and many other Architects, 
whose combined efforts, under 
the control of the Trust, have 
produced a singularly harmonious 
whole. 

The restrictions regarding the use 
of materials, particularly in the 
matter of roofing tiles and facing 
bricks, have resulted in a pleasing 
general effect. Each house or group 
of houses has been designed in re- 
lation to its neighbours and any 
attempt at un-mannerly expression 
of individuality has been strongly 
discouraged. Only by visiting the 
Garden Suburb can one appreciate 
the many planned and accidental 
vistas and street pictures that are to 
be seen at every turn. 

Along the frontage of Finchley 
Road, large blocks of up-to-date 





A> Allotments or Playgrounds 
‘RB Greeas for Tennis, Bowie. 
or Ornomenr: 








let to individual tenants on ninety-nine years’ lease. 
The Cottage Companies hold the land from the 
Trust on ninety-nine years’ renewable leases, the 
ground rent being liable to revision. Since the War, 
long leases of nine hundred and ninety-nine years 
have been made. 


Architecture of the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


The Garden Suburb was commenced at a time of revival 
in domestic architecture, particularly of small houses and 
cottages. The limitation of the number of houses to eight 
to the acre resulted in wider frontages and more space 
around the houses, and provided the opportunity to break 
away from the back-addition type of house which, till then, 
was almost universally used in suburban development. 
Many well-known architects were induced to give their 
attention to the planning and design of small houses, which 
in the past had been regarded as the sphere of the speculative 
builder. 


The style adopted for the architecture of the Garden 
Suburb was typically English and the best traditional lines 
were followed and have been consistently adhered to. 

When the estate was planned, motor cars were only just 
coming into use and it was not foreseen that within a very 
few years almost every other house would require a garage. 
Fortunately, owing to the open development, it has been 
found possible to provide such accommodation for a large 
number of the houses without seriously detracting from the 
general appearance or amenity of the Estate, but for those 
houses where there was no space for garages, the Trust 
erected a large public garage and a group of lock-up garages 
in a central position near Golders Green Station. 

The Trust laid down certain rules and regulations for the 
development of the Suburb. All plans had to be approved 
by the Trust’s Architect, no high or close-boarded fences 
were to be allowed, and hedges of various kinds were re- 
quired for the front boundaries of the gardens, each road 
having a continuous hedge treatment. The houses and 
cottages were planned in groups around open spaces, closes 
and greens, each group being designed by individual archi- 
tects, 


flats have recently been erected. The 
Trust has recently acquired an additional area of 68 acres 
adjoining The Hampstead Golf Course. On this land larger 
houses are being erected, mostly in the Georgian Style of 
Architecture. That the Trust’s policy of strict control over 
the design of buildings is justified, is shown by the rapidity 
with which the plots for these larger houses are being taken. 
In 1914 Sir Raymond Unwin resigned from his position as 
Architect to the Garden Suburb and Mr. John C. S. Soutar 
was appointed in his place. 

Throughout the thirty years since the start of the develop- 
ment of the Estate the Trust Directors have endeavoured to 
maintain their original ideals and in face of great financial 
stress, caused chiefly by the war, they have resisted tempta- 
tions to improve the finances of the Company at the expense 
of these ideals. 


Finance. 

The Trust started with a capital of 75,000 £1 
ordinary shares, £55,000 of which was fully paid up. 
They issued also Mortgage Debenture Stock, 


Pie ae 
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Houses at the entrance to the Big Wood. 
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Hampstead Garden Suburb Institute, Central Square. 


amounting to £147,280, redeemable in 1921. A 
cumulative dividend of 5 per cent. was paid from 
1907 to 1914. The War years followed, and it was 
not until 1921 that the stockholders signified their 
willingness to postpone redemption until 1935. 


The construction and ownership of building 
property is not included in the activities of the Trust, 
its income being for the most part derived from 
interest in the form of ground rents arising out of 
the capital which it has invested in the purchase and 
development of the estate. The only house property 
owned by the Trust consists of a few cottages and 
flats mostly intended for its employees, and eight 
houses in a cul-de-sac (Cotman Close) which were 
built as an example of an architectural scheme. 


In 1932 the credit of the Trust had increased 
sufficiently to permit an arrangement with the stock- 
holders. One half of each holding was exchanged 
into a long term Debenture Stock ; and, as regards 
the remaining half, holders were given the option 
either to convert into the new stock or to have it paid 
off. The amount of stock was thus reduced to 
£93,276 ; the shareholders were relieved of a short 
term debt and in the next year, 1933, it was found 
possible to pay 5 per cent., the full dividend in 
respect of twelve months. 


In 1934 an eighteen months’ dividend was paid 
and in 1935 a payment in respect of two years 
reduced the period in arrears to exactly twenty years. 
The Board submitted a Scheme asking the share- 


Photo by Speaight, Ltd., 157, New Bond St. 


holders to accept one bonus share of {1 fully paid for 
each share held, in lieu of twenty years’ dividend in 
arrears, £55,000 to be appropriated from the sum 
available reserved for the purpose. The scheme was 
adopted at a Meeting of the Company held on 
January 6th, 1936, and received the sanction of the 
Court in March of that year. 


Sociological Aspect. 


The question must often have been asked, whether 
the idealistic aims of Mrs. Barnett and her friends 
have been realised. Looking back at the paragraphs 
above (1 to 9) it must be admitted that the incident 
of the War and the Crisis—and other forces perhaps— 
have disappointed the early hopes to some extent. 
The proportion between working-class houses and 
middle-class houses—the dividing line is uncertain— 
was modified. Many houses were sold. Still, those 
who know the Suburb can affirm that the relations 
between the inhabitants, poor and well-to-do, is on 
the whole very pleasant. The original idea, although 
it fell short as to actual houses, is appreciated by the 
inhabitants, who, in their social life and their educa- 
tional and recreational activities, meet together in a 
very friendly way. 

The Institute, the two churches, the Henrietta 
Barnett School, the Club, and the score of athletic 
and intellectual groups, have united to make the 
Suburb, whether in Hendon or Finchley areas, a 
happy unity. W.L.H. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING TOUR—No. 22 
From July 2nd to 19th, 1936 


HE next Study Tour of the Association will be to Ham- 
burg and the Baltic Ports of Danzig, Riga, Reval 
and Helsingfors, on the above-mentioned dates. 
There is much to be seen in each of these cities from a 
Housing and Civic Development aspect, and arrangements 
have been made for representatives of each city to conduct 
the party round their various schemes. 
On the previous Tours of the Association many Local 
Authorities have been represented. 


SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE TOUR 


A tour along the seaboard of the Baltic reveals the history 
of the towns to be visited ; they are all capital cities where 
planned development is as advanced in its way as any in 
the world. 


HAMBURG, dating back to the eighth century, the free 
city, one of the federal states of the German Republic, is 
now the largest seaport of the European Continent. 


DANZIG, whose origin is unknown, was an important 
town by the tenth century and later became one of the four 
chief towns of the Hanseatic League. To-day it is the free 
city of Danzig, an independent state with its own constitution 
and administration, flying its own flag. 

In contrast to the lingering charm of the old town, is the 
area laid out on a spacious plan on the site of the fortifications 
removed from the north and west sides of the city at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 


Within a distance of sixteen miles in the Polish Corridor 
lies the new port of GYDNIA, eight years ago a small 
fishing harbour, now transformed into one of the finest 
harbour towns in the world. It has a planned street system 
calculated to serve transport with the utmost facility, and 
modern architecture in stone and concrete is conspicuous 
in the almost universal blocks of flats. 


RIGA, the capital of Latvia. Through its geographical 
position at the southern end of the gulf of Riga, 8 miles 
above the mouth of the river Dvina, Riga was brought into 
water communication by a system of canals, with the Dnieper 
and Volga, and ranked next to Leningrad. 

The old town still keeps its Hanseatic features. The 
suburbs have broad quiet boulevards, and Riga has out- 
rivalled Paris in that it has truly succeeded in encircling 
itself with a belt of park land along the lines of its old forti- 
fications, and the “ Pilseta Kanal.’ 


REVAL, the capital of Esthonia, was founded in 1219, 
by the Danish King, Vlademar II, and gained its independ- 
ence in 1918. The ancient gated city, ‘‘ The Dom,”’ occupies 
a hill encircled with ramparts and old battlements still 
largely intact. The old moats below the walls now provide 
a “‘ green belt’ between the old town and the new, lying 
below near the beach with its splendid bathing. The town 
is coming into its own again as a seaport—ice-free for nine 
months—the capital of the country of Esthonia. 


HELSINGFORS, the capital of Finland, is not so old 
a city as those on the south shore of the Baltic, being founded 
as late as 1550, but it has the advantage that when the town 
was established on its present site in 1640 it was built to a 
definite town plan, which it would be difficult to improve on. 

There is no Mediaeval core to the city, and most of the 
old, low, wooden houses have been swept away by the rapid 
growth of the town, giving way to high blocks of flats and 
offices. 

The architecture of the blocks of flats and the high rows 
of houses, many of which are built in granite, is dignified, 
and gives a rather Parisian atmosphere. Among the finest 
achievements of Finnish architecture is the Diet Building, 
and the unique beauty of the cemeteries, where white marble 
is banned and old woodland trees make a pattern of shade 
over the flower-planted graves, is a lasting impression. 


The full itinerary is as follows, but the times are only 
approximate :— 
THURSDAY, July 2nd 8.00 Leave Waterloo. 


12.00 Depart Southampton by 


S.S. “ New York.” 
FRIDAY, 3rd 11. Arrive Hamburg. 
SATURDAY, 4th 


In HAMBURG. 
SUNDAY, Sth 12.5 Depart Hamburg, via 


Berlin. 
0. Arrive Danzig. 
In DANZIG. 
Depart Danzig. 


MONDAY, 6th 
TUESDAY, 7th 13. 
WEDNESDAY, 8th 6. Arrive RIGA. 
THURSDAY, 9th 8. Depart Riga. 


18. Arrive Reval. 
FRIDAY, 10th In REVAL. 
SATURDAY, 11th Depart Reval by steamer 
a7; Arrive Helsingfors. 
SUNDAY, 12th 


to In HELSINGFORS. 
TUESDAY, 14th 
WEDNESDAY, 15th Depart Helsingfors. 
THURSDAY, 16th 


to At Sea. 
SATURDAY, 18th 
SUNDAY, 19th 9.00 Arrive Hull, and con- 
tinue to London. 

It is necessary that bookings should be made as early as 
possible, as the number of the party will be limited. The cost 
is £39 17s. 6d. The price includes all transport, first-class 
on steamer, second-class on land, all meals en route, and first- 
class hotel accommodation. 

Arrangements can be made for supply of passports, baggage 
insurance, foreign money, travellers’ cheques, and the neces- 
sary forms will be sent to members when application is made 
for reservation. 

A copy of “ Town and Country Planning,” containing 
illustrated Report, will be sent to members free of charge. 

A deposit of £1 must accompany each application for a 
ticket, which deposit will be credited to the account of the 
applicant if the Tour is taken. 

Further particulars and all applications for tickets should 
be made to: Secretary, Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1., or to any 
branch of Messrs. Dean & Dawson, Ltd., Travel Agents. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 
HE Ministry of Health issues a quarterly statement of 
progress in respect of unhealthy areas under the Housing 
Act of 1930. The latest statistics bring us down to 
December Ist, 1935, and the following are the particulars : 
(1) Houses demolished or closed in clearance 
areas, improvement areas and individual 
insanitary houses... ie 74,328 
(2) Persons displaced from houses demolished 
or closed , 379,426 
(3) New houses allocated | to the “Act of 1930. Re 74,264 
(4) Accommodation provided in the new houses 
for persons .. 350,640 

It will be noted that the number of persons displaced is 
larger than the number for whom new accommodation is 
provided ; but other accommodation was being produced 
under the 1924 Act, although the extent to which these 
houses have been used by displaced persons cannot be 
accurately recorded. 

The return also shows the extent to which, during the 
period from 1931 to 1935, houses have been ‘‘ made fit” 
to the number of 433,018. This probably means that 
during the period some of this number of houses may have 
been inspected and made fit more than once. It is probable 
that the progress to be recorded up to March, 1936, will 
show some signs of improvement. 
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THE EBENEZER HOWARD MEMORIAL LECTURE 


DELIVERED BY MR. CECIL HARMSWORTH, AT LETCHWORTH, 
ON MARCH 25th, 1936 


R. HARMSWORTH entitled his lecture ‘‘ Some 

Reflections on Ebenezer Howard and His 
Movement.” It was the sixth of the series to which 
our readers look forward. 

Mr. Harmsworth opened by a very interesting 
review of the works of imagination which had 
influenced his mind before he lighted on Ebenezer 
Howard’s ‘‘ Garden Cities of To-morrow.” Of 
course, he had read “ The Republic” of Plato, 
“ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More, ‘The New 
Atlantis” of Sir Francis Bacon, “‘ Looking Back- 
ward’ by Edward Bellamy and others. 

More’s “ Utopia” was the most forward looking 
of the older class, while Bellamy and Howard 
touched practical politics most intimately. There 
was a short paragraph on the differences that dis- 
tinguish “‘ Garden Cities of To-morrow” from the 
older theoretical speculations. Howard required 
no preliminary revolutions, no new type of man. 
He was ready to begin with what we had already. 

A good part of the lecture deals with “ our little 
kind friend, who moved so unassumingly in and 
out amongst us ” and a feeling of intimate reference 


was made to him at the end of the lecture. 

Mr. Harmsworth must be complimented upon 
the way in which he had grasped the situation of 
this present moment and the firmness with which 


he addresses not only the residents of Letchworth 
and the Garden Cities Association, but the high- 
placed fraternity, generally known as “ the powers 
that be.” 

The following are some of the most notable extracts 
from the lecture :— 


“What I now want to consider with you is: Why have 
we only two Garden Cities in Britain? Why haven’t we 
by now a couple of dozen or more? Why is it that a move- 
ment which started so brilliantly has come virtually to a 
standstill ? First Garden City was begun under well-nigh 
every conceivable condition of disadvantage. The novelty 
of the proposal, its apparent fancifulness, the difficulty of 
raising capital for a project that could not for years and might 
never pay a dividend, the inexperience of the promoters 
in a field where there was no previous experience—these 
were among the obstacles that stood in the way of the estab- 
lishment of Letchworth. How successfully these have 
been overcome all the world knows.” 

“The Report of Lord Marley’s Committee says :— 
‘ Letchworth and Welwyn have provided an object lesson 
in garden city development for the whole world and the 
principles involved in their creation provide a practical 
guide which in many ways is being followed everywhere. 
It would be impossible to express in too strong terms the 
debt which is owed to the pioneers who have been re- 
sponsible for these two towns.’ 

But the movement does not move. It stagnates. There 
are no new Letchworths and Welwyns building at this 
moment. I do not hear of any others in prospect. And 
this is all the stranger when it is considered what powerful 
friendships the movement has made. Has there been a 
single Minister of Health in recent years who has not been 
a supporter of the movement? One of the ablest and most 
sympathetic of them all, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, is a 
warm advocate of our cause. As long ago as 1920, the 


Unhealthy Areas Committee, of which he was Chairman, 
made a recommendation that I must permit myself to 
quote. His Committee said :-— 

“We suggest there should be encouraged the starting of 
new industries and the removal of existing factories, to 
Garden Cities which should be founded in the country, 
where the inhabitants can live close to their work under 
the best possible conditions . In some cases such Garden 
Cities might be formed by the limited and controlled de- 
velopment of existing country towns, which have the advant- 
age of an established nucleus of civic, social and business 
centres, transport facilities and public services ... The 
only way of escaping from the vicious circle is by the inter- 
vention of the State . . . and development along these lines 
will be greatly stimulated and quickened if further facilities 
and encouragement were given by the State.” 

“Let me remind you of the relevant section in the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1932 which states in 
language which for an Act of Parliament is unusually 
intelligible :— 

“Where the Minister is satisfied that any local authority 
or two or more local authorities jointly, or any authorised 
association, are prepared to purchase any land and develop 
it as a garden city, or as an extension of an existing garden 
city and have funds available for the purpose, he may, with 
the consent of the Treasury and after consultation with the 
Board of Trade, the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Minister of Transport, acquire that land on behalf 
of the authority or association, either by agreement or 
compulsorily, in any case in which it appears to the Minister 
necessary or expedient so to do for the purpose of securing 
the development of the land as aforesaid and may do all 
such things as may be necessary to vest the land so acquired 
in the local authority or association.’ ” 

Again, the Garden City Movement has been the subject 
of a Departmental Committee to which I have just referred, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Marley ... The objects 
of the Committee were of high importance, having regard 
especially to the immense activity in housing taking place 
all over the country and to the urgency of an authoritative 
enquiry into the part that should be played in it by de- 
centralisation on right lines.” 

. “ The private promoters of such undertakings have 
not, in the opinion of the Committee, the necessary over- 
riding authority nor the necessary access to cheap finance. 
“We have come to the conclusion,” they said, “ that it is 
the function of the Local Authorities of the greater towns 
and cities to undertake such development.” But the first 
essential step was the setting up by the Government at the 
earliest date possible of a Planning Board to be appointed 
by the Minister of Health and invested with far-reaching 
powers. The whole of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee may be said to depend on the establishment of such 
a Board.” 

. . . ““ Much of all this is very familiar to many of you. 
What I want to insist on is that our cause must not suffer 
from the lack of powerful friends or from the indifference 
of Parliament.” 


. . “In a sense which you will understand I would say 
that the present Housing crusade has brought with it a 
positive hindrance to the Garden City movement. States- 
men are in a hurry, the Ministry of Health is in a hurry, 
Town Councils are in a hurry. While you and I may rejoice 
in this belated zeal for reform we cannot but regard with 
misgiving some of its manifestations. Are they not, some 
of them, only just patchwork after all?” 

Mr. Harmsworth enlightened his audience with an 
illuminating account of the efforts which have been made, 
even centuries ago, to prevent the overgrowth of London. 
Let us remember that growth and overgrowth are processes 
of Nature, and restriction, if it works, is the operation of 
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Merridew’s Factory and homes of the workers in Islington. The industry was removed to Letchworth. 
Imitation is desired elsewhere. 


Law. Nature triumphed and Law wes defeated, first in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, then in Jemes I’s time and 
again during the Commonwealth. Fines, prohibitions and 
even the Star Chamber, could not discourage the enterprise 
of landowner and speculative builder. We continue our 
extracts :— 

“I hope I am not inviting you to an idle speculation 
when I ask you to consider whether in our own age and 
in view of our experiences in town planning and administra- 
tion we cannot succeed where our predecessors so signally 
failed. Is it still impossible to impose a limit to the spread 
of London ?” 

. “In this case of the expansion of London I believe 
that government would be justified in calling a halt. It is 
not a new suggestion that the relevant departments of State 
should be empowered to prevent the establishment in or 
near London of industries that economically could be just 
as well established elsewhere.” 

. . » “ The argument I have been pursuing leads to the 
consideration whether in attempting to solve the very 
special problem of London we should follow the example of 
Letchworth and Welwyn or rather that of Wythenshawe. 
You will be aware that Wythenshawe is not an isolated 


town. It is a satellite closely attached to the parent city, 
a noble erterprise indeed almost perfectly adapted to the 
needs of Manchester, but not best suited, I think, to the 
needs of London. Why do I say that? Because London 
is so vastly larger than Manchester. 

‘Let me return for a moment to the main recom- 
mendation of the Marley Committee—namely, that there 
should be established by the Minister of Health at the 
earliest date possible a Planning Board ‘ under whose 
agency should be brought the question of land development 
throughout the country.’ A similar proposal was made 
by the unofficial Amulree Committee. Indeed the setting 
up of such an authority, invested with a large measure of 
independence and of permanence, is regarded as a necessity 
by what is, I am sure, a majority of those who have given 
serious thought to the problem we are considering.” 

. “ It would seem obviously to be a case for an ad hoc 
body of small size specially chosen from men of outstanding 
business and executive capacity and of long experience in 
housing and planning. What is the obstacle that stands 
in the way of the appointment of such a body?” 

“There are several precedents for such a course. 
I need only refer to the Electricity Commissioners, to the 
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Public Works Loan Commissioners and above all to a 
little known group—the Import Duties Advisory Committee.” 


... “ Perhaps an equally strong case cannot be made out 
for the proposed Planning Board. There is not so much 
to be apprehended from political influence, but on the 
other hand there is local pressure to be resisted, a diversity 
of prejudices to be overcome and there is much the same 
need for independence and for continuity of policy without 
regard to changes.of government.” 


“We need not be unduly discouraged. The new 
Minister of Health is a statesman singularly free from 
prejudice and very little disposed, I am sure, to walk a 
certain path just because others have walked it before him. 
His appointment to the Ministry of Health is full of hopeful 
auguries and I do not myself despair of his ultimately 
adopting the Planning Board or of arming himself with 
any other powers necessary in the fulfilment of the immense 
task that has been entrusted to him. Incidentally, it is a 
source of gratification to us that he has been for many 
years a member of the Garden Cities Association and that 
he appreciates as highly as any of us the Garden City ideal.” 
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THE ALL-BRICK HOUSE 


E have received for review. a very interesting and 

attractive brochure which would induce readers, and 

particularly those who undertake the building of 
dwellings or other structures, to dispense with the rather 
risky tradition of wooden floors, and substitute structural 
floors of reinforced hollow brick. 


At first sight, it seems contrary to the well-known prin- 
ciples of gravitation that bricks, usually lying upon one 
another, in a vertical erection, should be adopted for hori- 
zontal surfaces. 


The brochure explains the advantages of the Kleine 
hollow brick floor over timber floors, and makes it clear what 
little extra cost is involved in such a new venture. 


Hollow brick floors were first incorporated in the construc- 
tion of a large building: the Imperial Hotel, Russell Square, 
London, as long ago as 1906, and it may be a surprise to our 
readers to learn that since that date nearly 40 million square 
feet of Kleine floors have been constructed in the United 
Kingdom. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Shell-Mex 
House, the London School of Economics, and Selfridge’s 
Stores are among the many well-known buildings in which 
they are incorporated. 


Small houses also can be furnished with the hollow brick 
floor, and the brochure contains photographs of cottages and 
small houses in various parts of the country, where they are 
employed. 


For equal spans and equal conditions of loading this 
floor is thinner by several inches than the equivalent timber 
joist floor, while the thickness of plaster ceiling required under 
a Kleine floor is less than that used with lathing under a 
timber floor. We are given to understand that, although 
there is a slight extra cost involved, the advantages claimed 
are greater comfort, better health, safety against fire, added 
stability to the structure, and the absence of repairs required 
to timber floors and lath and plastered ceilings. 


The booklet contains examples illustrating the comparative 
cost of Kleine floors and timber floors for a detached house 
and for four-terrace type houses. 


Ceiling finishes and floor surfacings of any suitable kind 
can be used in conjunction with these floors, and when it 
comes to building flat roofed houses, the advantage is obvious 
in respect to sound resistance, fire-resistance, insulation and 
water-proofing 


A certain number of copies of the brochure have been sent 
to the office of this Journal, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1., and can be had, without charge, by anyone applying 
for them. 


CHANGE OF NAME. 


7th April, 1936. 
The Editor, 
“Town & Country Planning,” 
13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. 


EAR SIR,—It is notified for your information that our 
D ciienes, The London Brick Company and Forders 

Limited, will be known on and after the Ist April as 
the London Brick Company Limited. 

We shall be glad if you will give this fact editorial reference 
in an early issue, and we have to inform you that in no circum- 
stances whatseoever must the previous name of the Company 
be used either editorially or in any publicity announcement 
after the 20th April. We shall much appreciate your co- 
operation in this regard. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. WALTER GEORGE LIMITED. 
J. P. ANDERSON. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
AT SALISBURY—AUG. 22nd to SEPT. 2nd 


SESSION 


HE Summer School, which was suspended last 

year on account of the holding of the very im- 
portant Housing and Town Planning Congress in 
London, is to be resumed from August 22nd to 
September 2nd at Salisbury. The Executive 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas 
Adams, has been at work preparing for the business 
arrangements and the programme, respectively. 
The sessions are to be held at the Diocesan College. 


The School can accommodate 30 persons in 
single rooms, and 50 in cubicles, making 80 in all. 
Another house belonging to the School—Barnards 
Cross, St. Anne Street (about five minutes’ walk) 
has 50 rooms, so that altogether 130 persons can be 
accommodated in the two buildings. 


The charges to the school will be as under :— 


(a) Registration fee (not returnable) 2/6 

(b) Full week’s attendance fee 7s 21/- 

(c) Cubicles be so an 7/- per day 

(d) Single rooms 8/- to 8/6 per day 
(e) Barnards Cross 6/6 per day 


bed and breakfast 
and lunch and 
supper at the main 
school. 


The minimum number of scholars necessary for 
these prices to operate is fifty at the rate of 8/-. 
If the number falls below fifty, there will be a small 
extra charge to cover the loss. A special week-end 
rate from tea on Saturday to breakfast on Monday 
will be 16/6. 


The booking, as to type of accommodation allotted, 
will be in order of application. 


1936 


Programme. 

At the time of going to press we are not able to 
print details of the programme, but it will fall into 
two branches—one consisting of visitations to various 
places of interest in and around Salisbury, under 
the guidance of local friends, following the general 
advice of Mr. J. Locke Lovibond, of Salisbury. 

With regard to the studies, these will consist, as 
heretofore, of papers read by members, followed by 
discussions, a certain number of discussion groups 
on special matters, and a public meeting. 

It is hoped to have the presence of some leading 
town planners to address the school. 

The programme will be circulated as soon as it is 
completed to all those who have hitherto shown an 
interest in the Summer School and it is specially 
requested now that all who feel interested will 
communicate with the Hon. Secretaries—Messrs. 
W. L. Hare and T. F. Thomson, 13, Suffolk Street, 
S.W.1. 


Old Sarum. 

In view of the choice of the old city of Salisbury 
as the location of the Summer School, it may be 
useful to add a few words of local interest. The 
photograph published here gives a very good idea 
of the site of Old Sarum, an ancient British strong- 
hold which lay near the River Avon. It was adopted 
as a Roman Station with the name of “ Sorbio- 
dunum ” and constituted the nucleus of the old city 
before the building of the new. 

On the photograph can be distinguished certain 
features which may be described here. There are 
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the remains of a watch-tower, castle and wall, and 
the site of a Bishop’s Hall has been discovered. 
The ruins of a cathedral and cloisters bring us down 
to the Middle Ages and the site of the city wall is 
also known. 

Salisbury has an estimated population of 27,640 
and its local authority is the Salisbury City Council. 
A map of the city area shows ten public open spaces, 
of which particulars are given below. 

Special attention, however, must be drawn to the 
largest open space, which the city now possesses 
as a result of the beneficent gift of the late Alderman 
J. C. Hudson, who left funds for the purchase of 
forty-four acres known as Old Sarum Estate. The 
conditions are that the land is to remain an open 
space for ever and that no buildings are to be erected 
thereon, with certain small exceptions. From the 
southern part of the land a general view of Old Sarum 
can be obtained. The Estate rises in a fine broad 
sweep to the base of the ramparts. 


Number 
given 
to open 
space, 
etc., on 
plan 


Name of Open Space 


Victoria Park ~ 
Council House Grounds ee 
Greencroft . . 

Rampart Road Garden 
Friary Recreation Ground 
Riverside Walk 

Harnham Slope 

Bemerton Recreation Ground 
Fisherton Recreation Ground 
Fisherton Riverside Walk. . 


i 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
‘3 
8. 
9. 
0. 


1 


games 


13.013 





DESIGN AND LAYOUT OF PRINCIPAL 
ROADS 


The Town Planning Institute has produced a very useful 
leaflet on this subject, and is prepared to send a limited 
number of copies if applied for to The Secretary, 11, Arundel 
Street, W.C.2. 


Everyone is concerned with the terrible toll which trans- 
port levies upon the life and limbs of the people of this 
land and probably this is the problem which brings roads 
into the minds of the largest number of people. Technicians 
are concerned with ribbon development and the report in 
question deals with that subject. There are general prin- 
ciples in the propositions made: the first is the separation 
of opposing lines of traffic by the provision of grass strips 
in the middle; the second is the separation of through 
traffic from local traffic, which involves the making of a 
large number of new arterial ways. Then there are special 
cycle tracks, and the problems of the crossings and con- 
nections are dealt with. 


We can recommend the leaflet to the perusal of any reader 
who is concerned in the matter of roads. 
* - * * * * - 


Area Numbes of Courts, Pitches, 
set 
apart 
for 


Indicate if 
provided 
under 
Section 69 
Public 
Health 

Act, 1925 


or green) 
Football 


acres 


Tennis (hard 


r 


~s] 
| Bowls, Rinks 


—_— 


4.19 
None pro- 
vided under 
Section 69 
Public Health 
Act 1925 


Aerial view of Old Sarum from the North-west (the triangular part marked is the 
new open space of 44 acres.) 
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GERMAN EXPERIENCE IN RELATION TO THE 
NEW HOUSING BILL 


T seems to-day superfluous to discuss at length the com- 
parative advantages of flats and cottages. For many 
reasons the only feasible alternative to overcrowded 
areas in the inner parts of the big towns are many-storeyed 
flats on the cleared sites. So English housing, both in its 
appearance and in the nature of the problems involved, 
becomes more similar to continental housing. The ex- 
perience, therefore, which in the matter of housing is to be 
derived from continental countries is tremendously im- 
portant for this country. And this country may profit 
by mistakes made elsewhere. 

From the point of view of continental experience the 
new housing bill seems in some respects to deal super- 
ficially with overcrowding and seems to display a neglect 
of some very effective weapons against this evil. There 
exists the very real danger of wasting public money. We 
are led to believe that subsidies are the great weapon against 
overcrowding. But actually subsidies ought to be only a 
subsidiary weapon. Zoning and building regulations are 
the two strong and appropriate weapons. 


All the interwoven effects of zoning and building regu- 
lations on the lay-out of roads, shapes of houses and on rent 
as experienced in German housing are described in this 
book which at present should be of outstanding interest 
to English readers. The author, who is Professor of Econ- 
omics in Bonn University, had at his disposal the services 
of a great staff of young economists in collecting the relevant 
facts. ‘This book makes accessible continental experience 
in the housing problem in a very concise form. 

If clearly and reasonably drafted and strictly enforced, 
building and zoning regulations constitute an important 
contribution to the solution of the overcrowding problem. 
A graded system limiting the percentage of the ground 
which may be covered by buildings does miracles. There 
should be a specific rule for each zone and the percentage 
of the ground that must be left as open space must not be 
below 40 per cent. even in the inner zones. The clearance 
of slum sites and the redevelopment of overcrowded districts 


NOTES ON 


THE PARTHENON, Journal of the Incorporated 
Architects and Surveyors, has a very useful article in its 
January number on Dry Rot in Buildings, by W. P. K. 
Findlay, which is one of the too few treatments of this 
baffling problem we have seen. The Parthenon also includes 
a report of a lecture on Town Planning, by Mr. A. T. Pike— 
ending up, as it should, with the theory of satellite towns 
—the antithesis to dry rot ! 

NEW HEALTH for October, 1935, had an article by Mr. 
C. R. A. Martin, Chief Sanitary Inspector of Whitstable. 
The illustrations show quite clearly what admirable results 
can be obtained from this effort. It is never too late to 
mend an ancient cottage. 

A VIEW OF PARIS. If any reader wants to know what 
the centre of Paris should look like, he may be referred to the 
photograph which appears in the November issue of the 
Journal of the R.I.B.A., Page 13. There will be seen eighteen 
high towers projecting from the earth, with geometrical 
interstices. It is designed by le Corbusier and appears to 
be one hundred per cent. anti-French. 

DEUTSCH BAUZEITUNG. During last year we re- 
ceived a good number of the issues of this excellent publi- 
cation, which we have placed in our Library. It is mostly 
devoted to housing, and goes into close detail of all the 
problems. 

It appears from the issue of September 11th, 1935, that 
Germany goes in for reconditioning of ancient buildings, 
and the journal contains photographs of able treatment of a 
complex in Brunswick. 

There are many articles and illustrations of Siedlungen 
that are being built in large numbers in Germany, outside 


in the central areas of the towns afford a unique oppor- 
tunity to enforce such rules. It was because of the lack 
of such limitations or lack of their enforcement that the 
price of town sites was formed on the basis of the highest 
possible (technically possible !) utilisation. So crowded 
building was enforced upon the builder, but the economy 
of land did not benefit the tenant and did not enable him to 
occupy more room in compensation for his living in these 
closely built-up houses. Actually the contrary was the 
case. Because there were no building regulations there to 
enforce appropriate shapes of the building plots, building 
costs were increased as well as expenses for repairs. Un- 
comfortable dwellings came into existence (with narrow 
courts and alleys) which tended again to increase rents in 
the better parts of the blocks. The differences of rent 
in a Berlin block are amazing. Bad foundation and flimsy 
building increased the amount which had to be put aside 
for depreciation. By the crowded building and by the 
lack of enforcement of reasonable sanitary standards the 
health of the people was damaged and the risk item which 
the rent contains was increased. By short-sighted erection 
of houses in wrong places, resulting from the lack of zoning 
regulations, the insurance against vacancies which has to 
be covered out of the rent was increased. The upshot is 
that it should be the utmost endeavour of town-planning 
authorities to see that the zoning and building regulations 
are uncompromisingly enforced. Otherwise there will be 
avoidable overcharges of rent and this means overcrowding. 
It is not only poverty that lies at the root of overcrowding. 
Zoning regulations bring down the price of sites and by the 
offer of cheap sites in socially desirable places encourage 
decentralisation of industry which is of fundamental im- 
portance for the solution of the overcrowding problem. 
Building regulations bring down the rate of depreciation, 
building costs, costs of repair and the allowance for risk 
if there is a redrafting of the rules in the light of available 
experience and modern principles. Great opportunities 
are afforded while no considerable expense is involved. 
King’s College, Cambridge. H. W. SINGER. 


PERIODICALS 


the large towns. We are given to understand that it is not 
only an economic movement, but that it has political—or 
perhaps we should say, military —aspects. Decentralisation, 
in fact, is regarded as a means of security from attack by air. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
This journal, although it has reached its sixth volume, only 
lately has come before us for review. It is a well-produced 
publication and has the modern spirit. 

An article on Housing In Liverpool appears in the Novem- 
ber, 1935, issue, and acquaints us with the stupendous work 
done in that city. The contrast between the rather fussy 
pre-war housing schemes and modern monumental flats is 
striking. Liverpool has almost equalled Welwyn Garden 
City for controlling shopping centres in new housing areas. 
The cottages for aged persons on the Huyton Estate look 
very attractive. 

Slum clearance and re-development is treated at great length. 

DESIGN FOR TO-DAY. In December, 1935, this 
journal reached its third volume and, whilst it deals with 
housing, is mostly concerned with the interior and furniture. 
It also deals with the design of aeroplanes, boats, paper- 
baskets, lamp-posts, and streamlined vehicles of every kind. 
Even neckties are included ! 
LA CASA, which has been a small journal for many years, 
edited by Signor Cesare Albertini, comes out in January 
as a large quarto, which contains an article on “‘ I] congreso 
urbanistico di Londra,” and also one on the regional planning 
of Paris. ‘The number of pages is very small, and we hope 
the time will come when Italy will equal the other great 
countries in the output of printed matter on housing and 
town planning. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS. 
No. 2 of Volume 1 of a News Letter comes to us for the 
first time and deals with state planning. In America, of 
course, State Planning means not the whole country, but 
the separate States of the Union. There are ten such 
State Planning Boards, whilst the rest of the Union is 
covered by a Board authorised by State Planning Law. 
The document is a most interesting one and although 
only sixteen pages in length, contains valuable information 
and striking illustrations. 


ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. No. 70 for March 
1936, has come to hand. It resembles its professional sisters 
in its range of modern interest, but the chief feature is the 
total absence of something to read! ‘The pictures of the 
Ritz Cinema, Huddersfield, confirm our doubts as to whether 
such constructions can be properly classed under archi- 
tecture. Looking at the interior, the mind gets no im- 
pression of anything resting on anything else, which is 
given by legitimate architecture. A construction that 
might be of papier mache or steel—and is probably con- 
crete—ought to have another name found for it. Turning 
to the Archaeological Museum, Jerusalem, by Mr. Austen 
Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., we meet with real architecture, 
resting and rising. 


TOWN AND COUNTY COUNCILLOR. “Vol. L., 
No. 1, Price 1/-”’ is the legend with which most journals 
begin their career and we should judge from the contents 
of this issue that this new magazine will run a good course. 
The article which interests us most nearly is one by Sir 
Ernest Simon on Wythenshawe, Manchester’s satellite 
Garden City. This article settles a controversy for good 
and all ! 


L’HABITATION is a monthly journal coming from 
Lausanne and is the first to reach us, if we remember rightly, 
of any journal issued from Switzerland. It has a very 
wide outlook and passes from the reclamation of the Zuyder 
Zee to the best way of keeping herbs in a drawer. They 
are discussing Regional Plans in Switzerland and an 
excellent map showing the immense traffic through the 
northern portions of the country is given in the October 
issue. The semi-rural house depicted is very attractive. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for February, 1936, 
is given over entirely to timber, and brings before us the 
romance of the industry, the utility and beauty of construction 
which can be made out of wood. Windmills, bridges, 
houses, chalets, churches—all have employed wood in the 
past, and there seems no reason why they should not do so 
in the future. For switchback railways wood beats bricks 
every time. 

Our eye catches on Page 72 the photograph of a house at 
Chobham, Surrey, by Sir Edward Lutyens. The house is a 
striking contradiction of the idea that timber is a flimsy 
material, only suitable for shacks. 

THE ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS for 
January has an article on Collective Houses at Stockholm, 
and we note the progress of the block of flats. At first they 
were plain brick tenements with small windows; then 
window boxes were added, to brighten up the faded lace 
curtains. In time came the long balconies which threw 
the windows further back and deprived them of light—also 
mixing up the children, and the elders perhaps, from the 
neighbouring flats. Following this was the demand for 
private balconies for each flat, from each of which the 
urchins might “‘ cheek’ one another. But this is too much 
for the working classes, so that in Stockholm the street 
facade shows canted walls which look like enormous columns 
with nothing at their head to support, and they serve to 
screen each balcony from a view of its neighbour. We hope 
the process is now complete. In any case, it supplies an 
argument for the private house. 

TIJDSCHRIFT for January, 1936, deals with overcrowding, 
and quotes at some length our English Housing Act of 1935, 
comparing the standard with that recognised in Amsterdam, 
from which it would appear that according to the old standard 
in a given unit ten persons might be accommodated, by the 
new standard nine persons, and by the Housing Act of 1935 
six and a half persons. 

SCANDINAVIAN PERIODICALS come to us as before 
and show that the architects of these countries are still 
following in the line of simplicity whilst moving in the direc- 
tion of the new architecture. We think our readers would 
like to see the Town Hall of Kotka, by the architect Erkki 
Huttunen, which is surely the plainest town hall in the world ! 
If ever there should be a revolution in Finland the building 
should serve as a prison. 





Surely the plainest Town Hall in the world ! 
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THE CONCEALMENT OF PIPES IN PLUMBING 


HE movement to promote the reasoned planning 

of large areas is now well established and while 
this is being encouraged and developed it is important 
that the detailed planning and equipment of the 
units concerned should also be studied and improved 
correspondingly. 


One of the most important items coming under 
this heading of detailed planning and equipment is 
that of plumbing. 


The plumbing system of any house is controlled 
in all its main parts by the position of the fittings 
it has to serve and so by the detailed planning of 
the house. 


While the minor troubles of arranging pipes 
satisfactorily should never be allowed to become a 
major factor in the planning of a house, it is im- 
portant that the subject should be kept in mind 
when the plan of the house is being worked out: 
only then can the two be made to fit one another 
comfortably and to their mutual advantage. 


Since the War there has been a general tendency 
in large scale work to group pipes in vertical ducts 
inside the building, so avoiding the unsightly ‘trees’ 
of pipes which are to be seen on so many of our 
older buildings. 


The movement is now showing some signs of 
being applied, consciously or unconsciously, to the 
small and medium house. 


It is a development long over-due. There are 
an enormous number of small houses, and even 
large and expensive ones, which display on their 
back and front walls a tangle of pipes which reach 
across to pick up the waste from lavatory basins or 
sinks and finally shoot up above the roof. While 
local authorities’ antiquated regulations are the 
cause in some districts, there is generally no real 
reason for this disfiguration and it can be generally 
attributed to lack of care in the planning of 
houses. 


That this failure in detailed planning is also found 
in re-housing work is indicated in a recent report 
of the Department of Health for Scotland, where 
it is remarked “that the external appearance of 
many of our state assisted tenements and of flats 
and cottages also, for that matter, is adversely 
affected by outside soil and waste pipes. The back 
elevations of a large tenemental scheme in Edin- 
burgh are congested with such a complication of 
branched and jointed pipes that they have been 
referred to as ‘ varicose veins.’”’ 


The proper concealment of pipes depends mainly 
on two conditions: the position of the fittings to be 
served and the provision of proper accommodation 
for the pipes inside the building. 








Fig. 1. Small house as commonly arranged, with all pipes 


showing. 









































Fig. 2. Small house with internal plumbing and ventilation 
pipe carried up inside roof, the top only being brought 
through to the open air. 





Fig. 3. Lavatory basin with 
pipe runs concealed by wall 
casing, trap exposed. 


Fig. 4. Lavatory basin with 
pipe runs chased into wall and 
carried under the flooring. 
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Fig. 5. Nest of unconcealed pipes for bath and lavatory 
basin. 





Fig. 6. Row of lavatory basins with pipes concealed by 
casing. 


It is, no doubt, a little’ easier to carry a pipe 
through a wall to the outside and then let it find its 
own way to the drains in the ground, than to provide 
a chase or a casing inside the building to house it, 
but there is no question that concealment is the 
better method. In every case there is an almost 
miraculous improvement in appearance and a con- 
siderably lessened risk of freezing during a hard 
winter. In the case of flat blocks there is also a very 


- 


marked reduction in cost, achieved by the planning 
of kitchen and bathrooms in a definite relation to 
the vertical pipe ducts. 

The smaller problem of internal exposed plumbing 
has been largely disposed of in better class flats and 
houses, where appearance is a potent letting factor. 
Where the entire piping in bathroom and kitchen is 
not chased into the wall it is concealed by light 
cases covered with a suitable facing material. This 
tendency to conceal the workings of a house from 
its occupants will probably eventually be felt in 
re-housing schemes. Useful cupboard room can 
often be obtained by boxing in pipes beneath a 
lavatory basin or sink and the improvement in 
appearance is considerable. Where, as in working 
class houses, the kitchen is largely used as a living 
room, concealment of ugly tangles of pipe and the 
provision of additional cupboard room, should be 
given serious attention. 


It is generally agreed that, especially in re-housing 
work, there should be available a fairly free selection 
of materials, so that account may be taken of market 
prices and particular local requirements. Those 
interested in the general problems of pipe conceal- 
ment, however, should take careful stock of other 
factors than price. Concealment definitely makes 
the pipes less accessible for repairs. It is, then, 
imperative that materials of proved safety and 
durability should be employed and in this respect 
the claims of lead should be carefully weighed with 
those of other materials. Lead piping is of almost 
infinite durability and will, in most cases, outlast the 
building it serves. It is highly resistant to soil 
corrosion and cannot rust, whilst it is so pliant that 
it can be used in long lengths without joints. This 
is a point of especial interest where concealment of 
pipes is contemplated, as should a breakdown occur 
with a jointed pipe, wall or casing has to be removed 
for the entire length of the pipe between joints, 
whereas lead pipe can be repaired at the actual 
point of breakdown. On the whole, however, there 
is reasonably little danger of breakdown with lead 
pipes, as they adapt themselves to natural sub- 
sidences without internal stresses, easily ‘ give’ to 
the requirements of the building and can expand, 
instead of bursting, when the water freezes. As a 
final consideration, lead piping can be installed 
only by the plumber, a man intensively trained in 
his work, and as concealed piping to be successful 
demands a very high standard in the work of in- 
stallation, it is often regarded as safer to employ a 
craftsman skilled in the use of his traditional material 
and to ensure that the job has the seal of true 
workmanship. 


H.B. 


The League and Housing. 


The League Health Committee on April 30th discussed 
in Geneva the progress. of its international inquiry into 
housing. It is planned to bring together all information 
about the ways in which public health problems connected 
with housing are being dealt with in different countries. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


LAW BOOKS 


The Law of Housing. By W. Ivor Jennings, M.A., 
LL.D., with a chapter on Housing ——, dl Frank E. 
Price. 1935, Charles Knight & Co., Ltd., 


OOKS on Housing grow bigger and on and, we can 

say in the present case, better and better. The Preface 

makes it clear that the book is intended to be a compre- 
hensive text-book on the whole Law of Housing as it now 
stands—that is, from the Small Dwellings Act of 1899 to 
the Housing Act of 1935. The work is written primarily 
for the assistance of local authorities, but has the intention 
also to help the ordinary solicitor, who, the author thinks, 
has a tendency to live too much in the atmosphere of the 
classical world of property and to overlook the extent to 
which the invasions of Housing and Town Planning legis- 
lation has made older conceptions a dead letter. The right 
of use, enjoyment and disposal have largely vanished under 
the new laws of the twentieth century : modified or trans- 
ferred into the hands of Society. 

The size of the book is accounted for by its comprehensive 
content. Part I gives a survey of the present law contained 
in fourteen Acts which are printed in extenso in Part II, 
while Part III deals with Orders and Circulars—those 
annoying, if helpful, addenda to the main part of the law. 
There are six pages of reference to Case Law in Housing 
which a lawyer must know and an admirable Index, of which 
the author is rightly proud. 

A special feature to be mentioned later is Chapter 2 in 
Part I on Housing Finance and Accounts, by Mr. Frank 
E. Price. 

For our purpose of exposition it will be convenient to 
refer to Part II first. Here the several Acts in their historical 
order are printed in full. Memory recalls the atmosphere 
of years gone by, the social upheavals, political and Parlia- 
mentary controversies, the war, the peace and the aftermath 
we still endeavour to breathe in place of pure air. The 
fourteen Housing Acts are the bare bones of this period of 
thirty-five years, the skeleton fromm which has fallen the 
flesh, blood and nerves with which we lived, suffered and 
enjoyed our defeats and victories. There is a certain 
consistency and logical order in which the provision of the 
Acts were framed and anyone gifted with the power of 
backward gazing might well put into a readable story the 
growth of the body of life and law as we went through it all. 

To each section are added Notes and General Effect, 
in which the author stands as a legal interpreter. 

So much for the residuum of the Law in Part II. 

Part I of this book is most valuable. The author extracts 
all the subject matter from the law still extant and sets it 
forth in a series of thirteen chapters which are cameos in 
isolation of that number of topics ; so that a reader desiring 
to be informed on Overcrowding or Rural Housing will 
find himself saved the labour of searching through many 
Acts, will read Chapters 7 and 9 and will have mastered 
all the relevant facts on each subject. These will be, as it 
were, his “ brief ’’ from which he will then turn to the text 
of the Acts themselves to advise his client, plead in court, 
debate in council or carry out administratively. We do 
not care to make odious comparisons, but we feel that this 
book does for the law of Housing—and for the first time 
—what we have desired the learned gentlemen to do and for 
long enough. Here the author is acting the part of expositor 
to the layman. 

As we are here reviewing a book and not a law, we must 
not enter upon criticism of the law ; but it is well to remark 
that the author allows himself considerable freedom in 
his Notes. 

Chapter II on Finance is the longest in Part I and is of 
great interest ; it is impossible to deal with it adequately 
here, but a few points may be mentioned. 

There are two new features in the Act of 1935—one 
dealing with the consolidation of Housing Accounts and 
the other with the unification of the conditions affecting 
local authorities’ houses. The Act does not provide for the 


consolidation of the Exchequer contributions or the local 
authority’s contributions. During the post-war period 
there has been a certain amount of doubt as to how far it 
could be said that housing “ pays.”” The aim of most of 
the Acts was to secure the provision of houses as cheaply 
as possible, to give a subsidy and to look to the reduction 
of the rents to a minimum ; that is to say, local authorities, 
after having incurred their expediture and received their 
income from all sources, were so to adjust the rents that 
they made no profit out of the whole transaction. The 
several Acts, however, coming at different times and with 
different financial conditions, seemed to require separate 
accounts in these matters. Now a Housing Revenue Account 
is to be made, dealing with all the Acts since 1919, as follows: 


Expenditure: Loan charges; rents, taxes and other 
charges; management; repairs, con- 
tribution to Housing Equalisation Account. 
Rent income ; Exchequer contributions ; 
County Councils’ contributions; sums 
payable under Rural Workers’ Act; local 
authorities’ contributions. 

Sections 40, 42, 43 and 44 deal with the above matters. 
In Section 44 instructions are given as to the disposal of any 
possible balances in the Housing Revenue Account. The 
following words are extracted broadly from the ‘“ general 
effect’ which the author adds to this section :— 

The general intention is that rents shall be so modified 
as to keep the Housing Revenue Account solvent without 
a deficit. Consequently large surpluses are not expected 

But every five years there must be a reconsideration 
of the situation in case there is a growing surplus and the 
authority may transfer the surplus to a Housing Repair 
Account or retain it in the Housing Revenue Account with 
a view to reducing rents. Any undistributed surplus goes 
back to the Minister or to the local authority in certain 
proportions. 


Income : 


The Housing Act, 1935, etc. By H. A. Hill, B.A. 
and A. W. Nicholls, M.A. Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) 
Ltd. : Shaw & Sons, Ltd. : 30/- net. 

ITH a new bock on Housing Law we should like to 

be able to hit upon a new technique of reviewing. 

There is a likeness in law books: they are bulky, 
expensive and instructive without being too entertaining : 
but so long as there are changes in the law there will be 
such new books. 

Mr. Hill has established a pcsition of authority in respect 
to housing and his work will ro doubt kecome of standard 
value. His Introduction is a summary of the main provision 
of the Housirg Acts and runs to 23 pages. The aim is to 
supply preliminary information on the outstanding topics 
of the Acts, to which reference is made in Part II, where 
the Act of 1935 is printed in full with Mr. Hill’s well known 
Notes. After the Introduction the author prints Ministry 
of Health’s several Memoranda which explain, in more or 
less lucid English, what the sections of the Act wish to say. 

Statutary and Provisional Rules and Orders constitute 
Part III of the book and there is a supplement to Mr. Hill’s 
Complete Law of Housing, rendered necessary by the passing 
of the Act of 1935 and the repealing of many portions of 
then-existing law. 

We always begin to enjoy ourselves on turning to the 
Index of such a book, for kere is an alphabetical pointer to 
all conceivable facts and situations. What is an “ aggrieved 
person”? He is described in legal terms on Pages 251— 
253. Back-to-back houses are defined and prohibited on 
Page 111, so there is no excuse for not knowing all about 
them. What to do with caravans is all set out clearly under 
two articles and on Page 104 we learn that a chauffeur, 
however expensive his uniform, is a member of the working 
classes. Compensation, we fear, cannot be contracted into 
an aphorism and Mr. Hill deals with it very thoroughly in 
his Index and Notes. 
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Town and Country Planning. Town and Country 
Planning in Warwickshire: Issued by the Warwickshire 
Joint Planning Committees, 1935 : Price 6d. 

Town and Country Planning in Buckinghamshire: Issued 
by the County Planning Advisory Committee of the Bucking- 
hamshire County Council : Price 1/-. 


HESE two pamphlets are very useful and give all the 
‘T information necessary to supply first-hand knowledge 
of what the Joint Planning Committees are doing. 


Warwickshire has four districts represented on the Com- 
mittee and the purpose of the book is to give guidance to 
landowners, developers and others concerned in the planning 
of the administrative county of Warwick. There are plans 
and photographs of good and bad development, the usual 
good and bad power stations and advertisements. We 
think the chapter on Interim Development should be widely 
read in the county, for, whilst this feature is designed to 
secure the interests of owners and developers, there is a 
tendency, we fear, for interim orders to dominate the 
system of planning. 

The Buckinghamshire booklet, being twice the price, is a 
little more attractive. The area is divided into six parts, 
running from Slough to Olney and there is no area that 
refuses to come in. 

In one way these pamphlets are all alike. The same 
problems face them; the same mistakes have been made ; 
even similar crimes committed. The beauty of Bucking- 
hamshire cries out for defence and preservation ; someone 
unnamed, or some force invisible, is quietly advancing with 
menace, as the pictures show. 


School of Planning and Research for National Development. 


No. 7, Bedford Square, is now the home of this School, 
which is admirably described in the book. 

Research takes more time, perhaps, than planning, and is 
an essential preliminary. The plates in this book are examples 
of what the members of the School are doing, or could do, 
and we have little doubt that this activity will turn out 
fruitful. 


THE HOUSE 

The House, A Machine for Living In. 
Bertram. A. & C. Black, Ltd. Price 5/- net. 
The Next Step. By Alice Constance Austin, Los Angeles. 
House Building, 1934-1936. Federated Employers’ Press 
Ltd. 

HREE books on the House deserve friendly attention. 

Mr. Bertram derives his title from Le Corbusier and 

the sub-title contains the ominous word “ functionally,” 
so we know what we are in for. 


By Anthony 


‘ 


The house is a shelter, like the shell of the snail. It 
must satisfy our needs in respect of food, sleep, recreation, 
health, cleanliness and beauty. The contents say nothing 
about rent or siting, building societies, mortgages and all 
those unpleasant features. 

We think that a reader starting to study this book will 
go on to the end—although what the “ Little Man” will 
do at the Epilogue we cannot predict! He will most 
likely go on living in the old-fashioned way, follow the 
conventions or take refuge in a flatted floor in Maida Vale. 
It will take more than a book to bring about a functional 
revolution in our modern life. 


The House Inside and Out. 
Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


HE ten chapters of this little book, we are told, are 
substantially the matter of broadcast talks by Mr. 
Boumphrey, with the assistance of collaborators. We must 
have been listening to George Robey or Mickey Mouse 
and so have been forced to read the book in order to know 
what Mr. Boumphrey said—and a very readable book it is. 
It goes much further in the direction of a complete philosophy 
of housing than its title suggests and this is one of its good 
points, for although the opening chapters seem to be addressed 


By 


G. M. Boumphrey. 
3/- net. 


to the newly-weds who are saving up to buy—or even to 
rent—a house, the book goes on to speak wisely to town 
planners and town councils. One chapter advises the 
tenant in town on the law and another the tenant in the 
country. The people most criticised are the public, for its 
want of taste; the speculative builder; the local authority 
that has not made, or does not operate, a town planning 
scheme; and the jerry-builder. The dead-and-gone 
people who built St. Helen’s also come in for belated censure. 
So much for the general scope of the book. 


The description of how a house is built is delightful 
and more important than knowing how the liner “ Queen 
Mary ”’ was built, for most of us have to live in small houses 
and only a minority will travel in the floating palace. Now 
we know why our doors do not shut in winter, why they 
shrink in summer, why the walls and ceilings show signs 
of cracking and why the cistern in the roof freezes every 
winter. Next time we shall be more successful. 

We remember Mr. Boumphrey and Mr. Thomas Sharp 
in their attack on Garden Cities and we appreciate their 
claim that towns of the older sort can and must be made 
fit to live in. We agree that “ it must be a job for a specialist” 
to rebuild some of the dreadful towns that many people 
must inhabit. 

The book is stimulating and if it is widely read will have 
a useful influence. 

ORDNANCE SURVEY 

HE Departmental Committee on the Ordnance Survey, 

which was appointed by the Minister of Agriculture 

and Fisheries in May last has presented an Interim Report 
dealing with the revision of Ordnance Survey maps for the 
purpose of town and country planning schemes and with 
the conditions upon which the reproduction of Ordnance 
Survey maps should be permitted. 

For the purpose of planning schemes—which at 3lst 
May last were being prepared for over 17,000,000 acres 
in Great Britain—up-to-date plans on the | 2500 scale are 
essential. From enquiries made by the Committee it is 
estimated that, after allowing for plans forming part of the 
above area which require no revision and those which the 
local authorities have themselves brought up-to-date, there 
remains some 1,400 plans which fall to be revised by the 
Ordnance Survey. From the coming into force of a Reso- 
lution to prepare a scheme to the actual adoption of the 
scheme there is normally a period of two years; and an 
up-to-date map should be available at least five months 
before the expiration of this period. It will be appreciated, 
therefore, that the revision of these 1,400 plans is a matter 
of considerable urgency. In the ordinary course the prepar- 
ation of a new edition of an Ordnance Survey plan occupies 
a period of nearly two years and the Committee has been 
informed that the output of the Survey, with existing re- 
sources, could not by 3lst December, 1937, exceed 200 plans 
at most out of the total of 1,400. To solve the problem the 
Committee recommends that the maximum practicable 
addition should be made to the staff of the Ordnance Survey 
at the earliest possible date and further, that an interim 
edition of the plans should be prepared which, while omitting 
certain features, would contain sufficient details for town 
and country planning purposes. This latter course would 
materially reduce the period required for the preparation 
of a plan; and the effect of the adoption of both recom- 
mendations would, it is estimated, enable the immediate 
demands of town planning authorities to be satisfied by 
about the summer of 1938, 

The Committee has considered the question of the use of 
air photographs as an aid to map revision and reviews the 
results of an experiment in this connection which was 
made in 1935. While satisfied that it is possible to produce 
from air photographs revised plans of the standard indicated 
above, it is pointed out that some of the photographs ob- 
tained suffered from certain defects which would have 
entailed revision on the ground before complete plans could 
have been produced. The Committee recommends that 
further experiments should be conducted in 1936 so as to 
put to the test the contention advanced that such defects 
can be avoided. 
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Under the second head of its enquiry the Committee 
arrives at the conclusion that new Regulations should be 
introduced providing for a uniform scale of charges applicable 
to all users of Ordnance Survey copyright material. The 
present concession whereby local authorities are allowed to 
produce a limited number of copies, without payment of 
royalty, from Ordnance Survey maps in which crown 
copyright subsists, should therefore be withdrawn. The 
Appendix to the Report sets out the detailed proposals 
which the Committee recommends for adoption. 


_The Report is obtainable, price 3d., or 34d. post free, 
either direct from H.M. Stationery Office or through any 
Bookseller. 


TRANSPORT 


ior and the Public. By J. A. Dunnage. (Routledge, 
/- net. 


HE main thesis of this book, the sub-title of which is 

“Can transport be planned? roads, rail, air, shipping, 

ports” is that transport of all kinds is an essential public 
service which every citizen has a right to enjoy according 
to his need. It is the community’s duty to undertake or 
supervise the provision of an adequate transport service, 
solely on the basis of furnishing the greatest good to the 
greatest number, instead of on the old fashioned notion of 
charging what the traffic can bear. It is from this point 
of view that the author analyses the present organisation 
of transport facilities of various kinds and proposes to 
improve them. 


He resents the influence of railway interests in putting 
limitations on other forms of transport and while welcoming 
the amalgamation into four companies in 1921, he finds 
that this does not go far enough and that all the arguments 
for grouping apply equally to unification. And with uni- 
fication should come reorganisation of capital, the new 
shares being valued at their average market price of recent 
years. The unified railways as well as all forms of road 
transport to be under the control of a National Transport 
Board which would operate long distance traffic itself and 
link it up with municipal enterprises in the urban areas. 


He then turns to general economit planning and emphasises 
the necessity of determining the most suitable distribution 
of industry and population on the basis of the transport 
facilities available and the possibility of improving those 
facilities. 


He points out that while the regional planner is very 
properly working for the creation of satellite towns and 
general decentralisation, there is an immense momentum 
to be overcome before such decentralisation can take place 
and meanwhile the traffic problem goes on continually 
increasing. It is necessary, he maintains, so far as London 
is concerned to take the large view, to fit the roads for the 
increasing traffic by a thorough reorganisation of the road 
system rather than proceed as at present by a number of 
unrelated street improvements. 


““ Large scale national planning,’’ he savs, “‘ will be bound 
to stop the present form of growth of large cities. It will 
have to reach conclusions as to the sort of town develop- 
ment that best suits modern industrial and commercial, 
cultural and social needs and in exercising control the 
planners must determine to foster towns of the right size 
and structure and to decentralize those of excessive size 
and concentration. Thus they would quickly have to 
reach logical conclusions as to the optimum sizes and den- 
sities of towns to fulfil the various urban functions and the 
general sort of position such towns should occupy in relation 
to the rest of the country,”’ and he quotes with approval 
Mr. F. J. Osborn’s dictum that ‘“ the settlement of new 
industries is the master key to national territorial planning.” 


And where there is a National Transport Board working 
in liaison with the other planning authorities, it will for the 
first time, he says, be possible to take a truly national view 
of the community’s transport needs. The National Trans- 
port Board should have control not only of railways and road 
transport but also of other means of transport such as 


canals, aviation, ports and coastal shipping and should be 
the body charged not only with the planning of the direction 
and character of fresh development but with the economic 
and efficient management of each branch of transport without 
the necessity for consideration of vested interests. And 
since these services will have been nationalised and the 
present necessity for conciliating rival organisations will 
be absent, the whole energies of the Board can be directed 
to securing the most suitable form of transport for each 
case. 


And so he regards the socialisation of all transport services 
as an essential step towards the introduction of that central 
planning which is now generally admitted to be necessary 
for the ordered development of the country. And in fact 
it seems the easiest and perhaps the only practical method 
of directing the movements of industries and population 
to the most convenient places. With the London Passenger 
Transport Board the process of unification of transport 
has already begun and, if it were to act in close co-operation 
with the Greater London Regional Planning Committee, 
which, though without statutory powers, is concerned with 
the planning of a somewhat similar area, we might have the 
beginning of central planning also. 


The Legacy of England : With contributions from several 
writers, and 114 illustrations. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 15/- net. 


HE Batsford Books, wrapped in their brilliantly coloured 

“dust covers’’ continue to give us a practical and 

literary record of the beauties of our land. The 
conviction remains that these beauties are mostly man-made. 
True, Nature is our mother, our nurse and protector, but 
if Nature had been left alone this land would have still been 
covered with forest, moor, lakes, rivers, and fens. Man’s 
industry has transformed the face of our land into a thousand 
pictures of villages and towns set in the midst of arboreal 
surroundings and cultivated fields. The institution of 
property—of which many seem ashamed—has parcelled out 
the landscape into portions for which this or that landlord, 
this or that farmer, builder, churchman or administrator has 
made good use. We complain of the blunders of the indus- 
trial age, and rightly, but there is still much left as a “‘legacy” 
for which we can be grateful. The question is: what are 
we going to do with it? How will it look in 150 or 250 
years hence? Here, our present developers, a race different 
from those of olden days, have a great responsibility. 


Is it permissible to turn from the charm of this book to 
discern something which lies beneath it? Edmund Blunden 
writes of the Landscape; of what is seen by the eye of 
appreciation; it is the total picture. Divided into its 
component parts the Landscape gives us the Farm, by 
Adrian Bell. What immemorial processes of labour, patience 
suffering and providence these pictures bring to the mind! 
The Farm is the beginning of an economic system—food 
grown for the townsman and brought to market to exchange 
with the work of his hands. So the Village, the Country 
House, the Country Town, the Church, and the Inn, all are 
parts of a wonderful system which few understand. Sport 
comes last, but it could not come at all unless the other 
elements had preceded it. 


The book will teach more than mere appreciation: it 
should lead to understanding, to determination and will to 
preserve what is so good. 


The Sanitary Inspector’s Handbook: A Manual for 
Sanitary Inspectors and other Executive Public Health 
Officers (Second Edition). By H. H. Clay, F.R.San.I. 
H. K. Lewis & Company, Ltd. 15/- net. 

T was our pleasure to review the first edition of this book 

when it appeared in 1933. Forty-six pages have been 

added, and everything is brought up-to-date—a necessary 
work to help in the operation of the 1935 Housing Act, which 
imposes so many duties on Sanitary Inspectors. 


Truth to tell, this book, so full of topics and illustration, 
would seem to be indispensable to builders, landlords, 
developers, and owners of all property which may have to 
meet the eye of authoritative inspection. 
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Slums and Slummers. A Sociological Treatise on the 
Housing Problem. By C. R. A. Martin, Chief Sanitary 
Inspector, Whitstable. (1935: John Bale, Sons & 
Danielsson, Ltd. 6/- net). 


E have no hesitation in hailing this book as one of 
the most remarkable that has come to our table for 
review. In many respects it is unique and, if widely 
read, will produce an effect—a shock, a revelation, a 
depression—and perhaps, here and there, a determination. 
The author is a Sanitary Inspector and no one would com- 
plain if he stuck to his force pumps and the use of his eyes and 
nose. He goes far beyond the orbit prescribed for him 
by law; he wields the pen of a new Cobbett, has the ob- 
servation of a scientist, the critique of a philosopher and 
the gloom of a pessimist. In a word: he speaks the truth 
—almost for the first time, but not, we hope, for the last. 
Slums we will postpone till we have touched upon 
“slummers.”’ Well do we recall the charitable function 
of slumming of the ’nineties, when parties of well-to-do 
persons would visit the poor for a Saturday afternoon. 
The new slummer depicted by Mr. Martin can best be 
described in his own words : 


‘* A few months ago the subject was being sensationally 
featured by the daily press; the inquisitions held by the 
Ministry of Health, at the behest of ill-advised and illogical 
informers, in towns alleged to be in ‘ default’ . . . were 
given headlines on their front pages. ‘To obtain copy, 
intrepid journalists, novelists and others toured the 
slums . . . Numerous societies employed independent 
investigators and committees of inspection to view slum 
areas and issued lengthy reports on their findings. For 
a time slums were a topic of discussion at women’s clubs, 
luncheon parties and other social gatherings. They 
have, in fact, been so much inspected, investigated, 
examined, surveyed, reported upon, measured, drawn, 
photographed and filmed that every time strangers approach 
these widely advertised areas the residents look up and 
grin as if to say ‘ Here they are again!’ ” 


Of his book the author says : 


“It is not intended as a housing text-book or to present 

a solution of our housing evils. Rather is it an attempt 

to tell of what exists behind slumdom’s foul front, to 

scratch aside some of the filth which hides the root- 
causes and, if nothing else, it may prove an antidote to 
the sentimental tosh preached about the subject 

: he slum problem is of far greater magnitude 
than the public believes it to be. Housing enthusiasts 
and all others who have turned the thing into a stunt 
may run up and down the country proudly boasting to 
their audiences ‘ The solution is in sight!’; but neither 
the five-year plan nor several multiples of it will see the 
land free of slums.” 

We sympathise with these scarifying remarks, because 
we believe the recent outbreak of slumming has brought no 
understanding of the facts we deplore; the well-meant 
efforts of morality and law have underestimated the power 
of the kingdom they would conquer and the number of 
bricks required to build their tower. 

Mr. Martin’s Historical Survey is a brilliant piece of 
writing on a well-worn thing—the Industrial Revolution 
—that poor unconscious monster that rolled over our land 
fora century or more and has been belaboured to pulp by 
historic economists. No one was guiding or driving it; noone 
could stop it. Mr. Martin says: “ The Industrial Revo- 
lution need not have been the means of defacing the country- 
side, but great masses of the people for the first time tasted 
gold and the power its possession conferred and every- 
thing was sacrificed to its progress.’”” His book draws 
for us the outlines of a new monster, unconscious, un- 
guarded and as yet almost uncontrolled. 

Mr. Martin’s account of slums is objective and accurate 
and his pictorial illustrations confirm his text; he is not 
afraid of using the term “‘ undesirable tenants *» coined by 
the Dutch and ignored by the blind English. The breadth 
and depth of the phenomenon is told in 80 pages, while 
Slum Clearance and Rehousing fill another 60 pages. 





Reading these chapters we can hardly feel confident that 
“the five year plan” will give us a new earth much less a 
new heaven. “ But still, it moves!” 

“* Slums in the Making ”’ is the last chapter of the book 
and tells of the mischief made by the new monster of the 
20th century. Every experienced surveyor, inspector, 
town planning officer or expert will agree with it. There 
is the Dragon who will do his worst—but where is St. 
George ? 


I Lived in a Slum. By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. Victor 

Gollancz. 6/-. 

“1 KNOW,” says Mrs. Chesterton, “‘ because I’ve shared 
slum life.” 

This is perhaps one of the most courageous tasks a 
woman could undertake : the most thankless and sordid task of 
undergoing the insanitary discomforts of life in the slums 
in order to prove to a public ignorant of all but the surface 
meaning of the word slum that they are blots on the record 
of civilisation. 

Mrs. Chesterton, on her travels through the worst parts 
of London, has made many friends among the women of 
the slums and has gleaned from them many stories for her 
wonderful book: some amusing, many heart-rending, but 
all enlightening as to the characters and hardships of the 
slum dwellers. 

She describes them as a brave people, striving for cleanli- 
ness and health in their cheerless homes. 

But Mrs. Chesterton does not merely set down and 
complain of deplorable conditions ; she points out defects 
in the architecture of many of the buildings and suggests 
as to how they could be avoided. Her suggestions are 
carefully thought out and are plausible. 

She herself put them into practice in the building and 
management of her famous “ Cecil Houses,” which are 
solely to give comfortable lodgings to over-worked women 
from crowded slums. 

Her book, ‘“‘ I Lived in a Slum ”’ not only brings to light 
many problems and evils which have hitherto lain buried 
in the almost unpenetrated darkness of the slums, but 
fills the reader with horror at the lack of insight shown by 
many that have to do with slums. 

One feels that something should be done before the 
population of English slums increases ; before more people 
have to suffer as many have done before them. Something 
should be done—and Mrs. Cecil Chesterton is doing it. 


J.B 


Bulletin of the Federation of Housing Societies. 
HE first issue of this useful document has now appeared 
and our readers will remember that the work connected 
with Public Utility Societies was formerly undertaken 
by the Association. The Federation is now a separate 
entity—hence its Bulletin. 

The present issue contains a message from His Majesty 
the King, another from the Minister of Health, All about 
the Federation, information in respect to the Housing Acts, 
Facts and Figures as to the accomplishments and finance 
of the Housing Societies and other items. The Bulletin 
can be obtained from 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Bautechnischer Luftschutz: By Hans Schlossberger. 
Berlin: Bauvelt Verlag: 7m. 80. 
HIS is one of those horrible books which bring to the 
imagination a picture of the anatomy of mass murder 
which is war. Its subject is the technique of building 
against aerial attack and therefore might be considered 
practical and useful, especially if its proposals were found 
to be so repulsive as to drive its readers to seek moral means 
rather than technical for the attainment of security. 
There is only one part of the technique which need call 
for our attention. The author does not think of “ the 
next war” as one that will destroy our civilisation, but 
rather as a means of bringing about a vital change in our 
outworn methods of habitation. Big cities can be easily 
destroyed by bombs from the air; therefore we are not to 
continue to live in them. High buildings divided by 
criss-cross canyons will enclose and retain the poison gas 
and the bacteriological discharge rained down from above. 
England and Germany, in Europe, are most vulnerable ir 
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The bomb-proof town of the future 


this respect. We can, however, turn to the pre-fabrication 
and assembly of defensive-structional parts. ‘The most 
open of open development, disdained by the Bloomsbury 
highbrows and anti-garden citizens will be the new form 
of lay-out. We merely have to unravel the knots of our 
towns and villages and decentralise them to infinity, where 
the bombs would cease to trouble most of us and the weary 
would be at rest. The hundred per cent. ribbon city— 
and even that camouflaged—will be the safest place to live 
in and to work in. Domestic culture will be conducted 
in magnified armour-plated pepper-boxes, illustrated in 
the book. Perhaps then there will be a mass migration to 
La Cuidad Lineal near Madrid, if the diplomatists do not 
bring about a lasting peace. 


HE American City (February, 1936) refers to Garden 

City Movement. Discussing ‘ Sociological Effects 

of Garden Cities,” in Social Forces for January, 1936, 
Dugald Macfadyen, of Letchworth, England compares the 
garden city experiments in England and America with 
another experiment with which we are familiar: 

“The London Zoo at Regent’s Park had for a generation 
been a favourite resort. As Londoners themselves lived in 
highly artificial cages it did not-seem wrong to them that 
animals like zebras, bisons, ostriches and giraffes should 
live in cages also. But slowly biologists, zoologists and 
naturalists began to criticise this mode of life. The animal 
was never seen at its best in thoroughly unnatural conditions. 
Why not give it room to move, air to breathe, sun to bask 
in and so bring out its essential animal characteristics ? 
So the Zoo was moved to Whipsnade and everyone was 
delighted with the result, including the animals. 

“ Biologically, man is an animal, sociologically he is a 
community animal. If he is kept in a cage in a flat, or a 
slum, he does not show what he really is. He develops 
subnormal characteristics; diseases, habits like over- 
eating and over-drinking which he would never want to do 
if he were living a natural life according to biological laws 
and sociological instincts. Why not try out the permanent 
characteristics of the human being instead of making arti- 
ficial cages and forcing people into them ? 

“If we do a bit of ‘ simultaneous thinking,’ as Patrick 
Geddes called it, we know that what we want is not more 
and bigger cities taking us further and further from the 
organic laws of human life, but nurseries and seed-plots 
of a new civilisation based on permanent values.” 


The ‘* Estates Gazette ’’ Diary and Directory 

EW works of reference are better known to those 

who practise in the profession of the land than ‘“ The 

Estates Gazette Diary and Directory for the Use of 
Surveyors, Auctioneers and Land and Estate Agents,” 
which now makes its fifty-fourth appearance. 

The edition for 1936 incorporates all the features that 
have proved themselves to be of value to the busy landed 
practitioner. Every item has been carefully checked and 
brought fully up to date. There has been considerable 


re-arrangement but the introduction of thumb index tabs 
enables the reader to find any particular section without 
difficulty. 

In several instances the information given has been 
amplified as compared with former years and among the 
new features are useful summaries of three new Acts of 
Parliament, namely, the Housing Act, the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Act and the London Building Act 
(Amendment) Act. 

The volume contains complete lists of London and 
provincial auctioneers, estate agents and valuers; a list of 
agents for the important estates in England and Wales ; 
numerous valuation and mortality tables ; a list of provincial 
and suburban hotels where sales of property are usually 
held ; legal information; scales of professional charges ; 
a list of billposters in London and the provinces ; market 
and early closing days in principal towns ; a list of licensed 
property and brewery valuers; seed and tree tables; a 
list of newspapers suitable for auction advertisements ; 
tables relating to the manurial value of feeding stuffs ; 
information concerning death duties, stamp duties and 
income tax; and many other useful tables and scales of 
fees. A valuable section, which has been completely 
revised, is that devoted to customs of the country as between 
incoming and outgoing tenants. 


Diary For Local Government Officials 
Hadden’s Local Government Year Book and Diary, 1936. 
(Hadden, Best & Co., Ltd., 5s.; by post 5s. 6d.) 

AST year Hadden, Best & Co., Ltd., published the 

first edition of ‘‘ The Local Government Year Book 

and Diary”’ and the publication was so well received 
by those engaged in the administration of local government 
that a second and improved edition has been produced 
for 1936, 

In addition to the diary with two days to a page (the 
pages interleaved with blotting paper), the volume, which 
is handsomely bound in dark red leather cloth, contains 
sections dealing with general legislation passed during 
1934-35 ; with Town and Country Planning ; Housing and 
Public Health (including the Housing Act, 1935); Un- 
employment Insurance; and Rating and Valuation. 

There is also a great deal of useful general information ; 
tables; and monthly sheets showing the business to transact 
during the month. 


Laxton’s and Lockwood’s Builders’ Price Book. 
Kelly’s Directories Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. 
HE 1936 edition of Laxton’s & Lockwood’s Builders’ 
Price Book, which is the 119th edition of that work, has 
just been published. 

The book includes the standard rates of wages for the 
Building Trades of England and Wales, including re-grad- 
ings, which came into force on the Ist January, 1936, as well 
as the revised regulations and charges of the Metropolitan 
Water Board. 

The new edition has, as usual, been carefully revised to 
bring the prices up-to-date, and new materials and products 
have been added under the various trade headings. In 
addition to its value as a price book, ‘‘ Laxton’s”’ makes 
available a mass of information dealing with materials, 
products and services relating to building, which render it 
invaluable as a work of reference. 

It is an easy matter to find the information required as 
the book is divided into different sections covering various 
branches of the Building Trade; not only are these plainly 
indicated on the external index on the front edge of the book, 
but the items contained in these sections are listed in a very 
full index which extends to forty-six pages. 

The list of Proprietary Articles and Trade Names at the 
end of the book has always proved a feature of the greatest 
use to those requiring to trace the manufacturers or suppliers 
of various branded articles, and this section has again been 
revised and extended for this edition. 

The chapter on Legal Notes and Memoranda has as 
usual been brought up-to-date in conformity with the latest 
decisions of the Courts. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


Hackney Marshes. 

INCE the decision of the Court to disallow the L.C.C. 
Se build on thirty acres of open space and the statement 

that the Council will nevertheless attempt to secure a 
special Act to permit the building, an alternative scheme has 
been drawn up to enable a start to be made on slum clearance 
in the East End without touching the disputed 30 acres of 
public land on Hackney Marshes. 

New sites within half a mile of the same area, vacant for 
building, and able to accommodate as many people as the 
30 acres of playing fields were pointed out by the opponents 
of the London County Council’s plan. 


L.C.C. Committee Reject Alternative Sites. 

The London County Council, at a special meeting on 
May 5th, had before it the Hackney Marshes Housing Site 
Bill, which has been drafted to enable the Council to use 
thirty acres of the Marshes for housing purposes and also 
alternative proposals put forward by the Hon. A. G. C. 
Villiers. 

The Housing and Public Health Committee, in a report 
on Mr. Villiers’ scheme, state that in their opinion it does 
not present a practicable alternative to the L.C.C.’s plan. 

The L.C.C. Housing Committee’s objections to the 
alternative scheme are that one plot would involve the 
building of a river wall and a retaining wall and the other 
sites were objectionable because they were used as refuse 
dumps, were subject to flooding, or were in proximity to 
numerous factory chimneys. 


Town Planning to the Rescue. 

Apart from this alternative scheme, however, many town- 
planning authorities dispute the Council’ s assertion that the 
Hackney Marshes playing fields are an essential for clearing 
the East End slums. 

Sir Raymond Unwin states that the rehousing could be 
accomplished just as effectively by using small sites, instead 
of one big one. There are a number of such sites, he said, 
in the East End which could be acquired at a reasonable price. 

“Tt is absurd,” he added, ‘“‘ to say that the 30 acres on 
Hackney Marshes are the only solution to the problem. 
Another way of tackling the slums would be to move the 
population gradually outwards, putting the furthest people, 
a little further out, and the nearer people into their place 
and not trying to transplant the inhabitants of the inner 
districts right away to the outskirts. 

“Tf the thing were done gradually there would be no 
transport difficulties. If we build 500,000 new houses around 
London, not more than 12 to an acre, it would increase the 
radius of London by less than one mile. Already ribbon 
development is increasing the radius by some ten miles.” 

Sir Raymond said that, from his own observations, he had 
found that a great number of people in Shoreditch travelled 
outside London to work, and if they were encouraged to live 
near the factories much of the East End overcrowding would 
vanish. 


Satellite Towns. 

S. D. Adshead, formerly Professor of Town Planning at 
London University, said that the only true way to tackle 
London overcrowding is to look on it as a gigantic town- 
planning problem, and realise at once what everybody 
will realise in, say, ten years’ time, that the only solution is 
satellite towns. 

‘What we are bound to have in the near future is a ring 
of proper towns around London, each with its own industries 
and its own municipal life. That is the only way to clear 
London of overcrowding. 

“Industry is already moving out of London of its own 
accord, but it is not a planned move. If only it were organ- 
ised, and the industrialists were encouraged by practical help, 
the various industries could be grouped round London, with 
their workers living in towns around them. 

“And it is now that the opportunities are occurring to 
bring about these satellite towns. To take one example. 
East Horndon, half-way to Southend, has magnificent road 


and rail connections with London, and practically no houses. 
If the Council want a real alternative to Hackney Marshes, 
and are prepared to start the work, let them buy up big 
tracts of land at East Horndon and a dozen places like it, 
and lay the foundations of a ring of new garden cities for the 
working-class people all round London. 

‘That may sound now like a theoretical proposal, but I 
am sure that it is the practical alternative that the Council 
ask for, and in time will be the salvation of the East End.” 


* * * 


THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, 1936 

WAS drawn, with a large company of Londoners, to the 
| opening ceremony of this annual show, and at about 

11.30 a.m. the strains of the National Anthem resounded 
through the Great Hall, to usher in Sir Kingsley Wood, 
the Minister of Health, who seemed pleased with the royal 
honour. He was accompanied by leading officials from 
Carmelite House, among whom I was glad to see Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth. 

What is an Ideal Home? There is no _ universally- 
accepted standard and if I may venture into philosophy, 
comfortable chairs, electric fans, refrigerators and radiators 
do not make a happy home unless there be some basis of 
spiritual harmony. Assuming, therefore, that people bring 
to the home some of these qualities, they will be able to see 
at Olympia a wonderful display of the objective aids to 
happiness—on paying the necessary cheques ! 

Everyone gravitates as soon as possible to the Gardens. 
I was quite sure I should see something I could understand 
and appreciate at once, for the “‘ City of Beautiful Night ” 
requires some careful inspection before it can be easily 
comprehended. It is a pity to know how many square 
acres of black velvet line the roof. I would much rather 
be told that | am looking actually at a midnight sky ! 

Back to the Gardens, therefore: here we saw beautifully 
laid out portions dedicated to the great musicians. Strains 
of the music of Delius, Mendelssohn, Greig and Chopin 
descended from the blue above and sometimes voices 
sufficiently angelic enchant the ear. I sat down in the 
appropriate seats to invite the inspiration of the masters of 
music and I was taken by the hand of a little child to cross, 
half a dozen times, the stepping stones of Mr. Gavin Jones’s 





In the Gardens at the Ideal Homes Exhibition, 
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beautiful construction—the malicious public hoping, the 
while, I should fall in. It is a pleasure to see that Letch- 
worth contributes, year by year, a specimen of mountain 
charm designed so faithfully. 

I cannot say I did not try to see the Homes of the Film 
Stars, but the fans were too much for me and I postponed 
my inspection of these lovely places. 

“How the other half lives’’ was an interesting feature, 
for there we saw the lighthouse-keeper, the fisherman, the 
submarine crew, the Benedictine monk, the undergraduate, 
the Bohemian and the gypsy. I felt thankful that we do 
not all live in ten-storey flats or pink bungalows and decided 
to become a monk—when I am no longer a journalist. 

The houses, of course, are the central—if not the most 
popular—feature, and a careful inspection of them shows 
novelty without extravagance. There are nice bungalows 
and there are nasty ones. There is an all-timber house 
erected by the British Columbia Timber Commissioner. 

Flats have come into the Ideal Homes Exhibition and 
Viceroy Court and Cottismore Court were quite big enough 
for me. There is a Beauty Section, but I am incompetent 
to describe it. 


“The Watchman ” in The Garden City Advertiser. 


TREMENDOUS FIGURES. 

EAR Sir,—These figures may be interesting to your 

readers. In the year 1892-3 the gross expenditure 

on local government services the country over was 
£56,000,000 exclusive of capital. In the year 1902-3 the 
total was £93,000,000. In 1932-3 the latest published 
figures, the total had grown to £430,000,000. So great a 
growth almost amounts to a revolution in the amenities of 
life and the fruits are seen in an increase of health and an 
added beauty of environment. The last thirty years have 
been tremendous years in the enrichment of citizenship. 
I feel that local authorities and local government officers 
deserve praise for the fine manner in which they have 
responded to the immense responsibilities devolving upon 
them. Criticism they get in plenty and criticism is the 
salt which brings purity and savour and is our British way 
of keeping things wholesome. But the voice of praise 
should not be silent. Any contrast with conditions thirty 
and forty and fifty years ago gives ground for praise and 
admiration. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. Cochrane-Holroyd, 


Ex-Chairman Northolt Parish Council. 
Ex-President Ratepayers’ Association. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


DEPUTATION FROM THE JOINT SUPERANNU- 
ATION COMMITTEE 

R. GEOFFREY SHAKESPEARE, Parliamentary 

Secretary to the Ministry of Health, on March 12th 

received a deputation from the Joint Superannuation 
Committee consisting of representatives of the Association 
of Municipal Corporations, the County Councils Association, 
the Urban District Councils Association, the Rural District 
Councils Association, the National Association of Local 
Government Officers and the Trades Union Congress 
General Council. 

The deputation was introduced by Sir Henry Jackson, 
Bt., M.P., who emphasised the urgency of applying the 
principle of compulsory superannuation to the whole of 
the Local Government Service and indicated that complete 
ae had been reached between the bodies mentioned 
above. 

Mr. Shakespeare, in reply, expressed appreciation of the 
preliminary work done by the bodies represented, indicated 
that the Government were in agreement with an extension 
of superannuation and said that their present intention 
was to introduce a Bill next Session. The Minister hoped 
to be able to discuss later with the Joint Committee the 
scope and details of the proposed measure. 





PUBLIC HEALTH PIONEERS 

IR KINGSLEY WOOD, the Minister of Health, visited 

Welwyn Garden City and laid the foundation stone of 

the site for the new City Offices. Sir Kingsley Wood said 
Welwyn was the visible embodiment of pioneering genius 
in the field of social service. Many modern triumphs in 
medicine and public health would never have been possible 
but for the spirit of adventure in our early pioneers. Harvey, 
in the 16th Century, who discovered circulation of the 
blood, Richard Mead, in the 18th, who was the first man to 
suggest a Ministry of Health, John Hunter, the founder of 
medical pathology, and Jenner with his research into small- 
pox, were pioneers in the field of medicine. That pioneering 
spirit was, he was glad to think, alive to-day in the great 
sphere of medical research where remarkable progress was 
now being made in such vital matters as cancer and food 
values. So it was in public health and housing—with 
Chadwick, who carried out the first proper organisation of 
public sanitary service, William Farr, who revolutionised 
the use of vital statistics, and John Simon, the first Chief 
Medical Officer of the Local Government Board. To 
these names must be added that of Ebenezer Howard, the 
originator of the Garden City movement. 


Direct health services alone were not sufficient to secure 
proper conditions for our people. An Englishman’s home 
was traditionally regarded as his castle, but for too long it 
was not held to be the national concern whether his legal 
castle was in fact a dwelling fit for a family to live in or a 
hovel which let in more rain than sunlight. A new social 
conscience had developed and it was to-day generally 
accepted as a national duty to ensure decent housing con- 
ditions which were so vital to health and happiness. In 
the result already 2,800,000 houses had been erected in 
this country since the war—enough to contain the popu- 
lations of Australia and New Zealand. 


HOUSING AMENITIES. SCHEME AT PIERSHILL, 
EDINBURGH. 
HE Department of Health have approved tenders 
for 180 houses in three and four-storey tenement 
blocks, to be erected as a first instalment on _ the 
site of the old barracks. 


In view of the important situation of the site, fronting a 
main artery leading South, special attention has been paid 
to the elevations of the blocks and the general lay-out. 

A special feature of the lay-out is the provision made 
for a large open space round which the majority of the 
houses are grouped and so kept back from the main thorough- 
fare. The open space will contain a bowling green, with 
pavilion, and a children’s playground, with paddling pool, 
toddler’s enclosure, joy wheels and swings. 

The outer walls will consist partly of old stone obtained 
from the barracks and elsewhere, thus enabling a pleasing 
variety to be obtained. Another feature is the provision of 
private balconies for a number of houses in one of the 
blocks. In the rear of the blocks brick erections will be 
provided for the storage of prams and the like. 


The site extends to approximately 11 acres and will 
accommodate a total of about 340 houses. Another open 
space, similar to that for the first development, will be 
provided in the second development. The scheme, when 
finished, will be a practical demonstration of what can be 
achieved where re-development of built areas proceeds on 
lines that have been carefully thought out. 


SCHEME AT HELENSBURGH. 
HE number of local authorities who are responding to 
the pleas of the Secretary of State for Scotland for 
skilled architectural treatment of housing schemes 
is growing steadily. Helensburgh Town Council is the 
latest to employ as their architects for a housing scheme a 
firm of architects specially qualified for the work. The 
site of the proposed houses, Alma Place and Gowanbank, 
is in a prominent position and its development is of par- 
ticular importance to the amenity of the town. 
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Street. 


THE OVERCROWDING STANDARD 


E take the liberty of extracting from a valuable article 
Wn “Urban Housing in England and Wales,” by 
Mr. L. R. Connor, in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society. It shows at a glance the minimum floor area that 
must be provided for a given number of persons in a given 
number of rooms. 
Overcrowding Scale-Allowable Combinations of Persons 
and Rooms and Minimum floor-Area Requirements 
No. of Rooms. 











No. of 1 2 3 4 5 6 

** Persons ”’ 
Minimum Floor Area of Habitable Rooms 
in sq. ft. 

l 70 

1} of 90 120 

2 aes 110 140 

24 ots 160 190 

3 Me 180 210 

34 oi 230 260 

4 ii 250 280 

4} ea 270 300 330 

5 i 290 320 350 

54 i's 340 370 400 

6 Ly 360 390 420 

64 i 380 410 440 

7 ‘a 400 430 460 

74 ae 420 450 480 

8 os 470 500 

8} ve 490 520 

9 ais 510 540 

9} s. 530 560 
10 wy 550 580 
104 ral 600 
11 ct 620 
11} - 640 
12 660 





Irreducible Minimum Floor Area per ‘ Person’ 
in sq. ft. 





55 60 58 56 55 55 








Garden Suburb. 


“ OVERCROWDING ” 


The letters from Sir Ernest Simon and from Mrs. Gates 
point to a serious shortcoming in the Housing Act of 1935. 
That Act, for the first time, contained a statutory definition 
of overcrowding, and instructed local authorities to make a 
survey of overcrowding in their respective areas, with a view 
to building enough new houses to make room for all. The 
Public Health Committee in Manchester completed this 
survey about three weeks ago, and its conclusions that fewer 
than 4,000 people were living in overcrowded conditions and 
that about 1,500 new houses would meet the case seemed 
rather too good to be true. Sir Ernest Simon’s letter points 
out that it is not true, if one used the word “‘ overcrowding ”’ 
in its ordinary sense. Most people would say that a family 
was overcrowded if any of its members had to sleep in the 
sitting room. But the statutory definition of overcrowding 
in the 1935 Act, makes no distinction between bedrooms and 
living rooms ; you could have a family with two adults and 
child sleeping in a good-sized living-room, and it might 
still not be ‘‘ overcrowding ”’ in the legal sense. The Public 
Health Committee was, of course, working to the instructions 
carefully laid down in the Act, and any houses defined as 
overcrowded by any stricter standard would not be recog- 
nised by the Minister as qualifying for grants under Part III. 
of the Act. Nevertheless, it might have been recalled that 
previous computations have been made, both in this and in 
many other towns, on the basis of the so-called “‘ Manchester 
standard ” which takes only bedrooms into account, and if a 
reckoning was made on that standard one would get a 
more alarming and more accurate impression. 

Manchester Guardian. 


A PLEA FOR TOWN-PLANNING 


South Africa’s ox-wagon roads were referred to by Mr. 
F. Longstreth Thompson, town-planning consultant to the 
Witwatersrand and Pretoria Planning Committee, in an 
address read at the Health Congress at Capetown. 

In South African towns, the roads, owing mainly to the 
space required by the ox-wagons in the early days, were 
usually much wider than those in European towns, but they 
suffered from a lack of co-ordination on the boundaries of 
adjoining townships. They seem to have been laid out, in 
many instances, without the slightest attempt being made to 
connect the roads of one township with those of its neigh- 
bours. As a result there was often an extravagant waste of 
private land by reason of the awkward shapes of stands, 
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Leaflet 


No. each 
1. Town Planning .. a 

4. Garden Cities and National 
Housing Policy .. + oe 

7. Decentralisation and Town 
rowth .. a 3d. 

8. Garden Cities: An All- Paty 
Programme “% 2d. 
9. OnSlums .. es << Tes 


12. Preparation of Planning 
Schemes under the 1932 


Act We 1/- 
13. Nothing Gained by Over- 

crowding . - 2d. 
14. Housing by Public Utility 

Societies 1d. 





per 
doz. 


9d. 
1/6 
2/6 
1/6 
1/6 
9/- 
1/6 


9d. 


LEAFLETS 


The following useful Leaflets issued by the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association are 
for distribution at Lectures and Meetings. 


Leaflet 
No. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Garden City nee and 
Policy 


The Place of eo Cities 
in National Policy (Howard 
Memorial Lecture deliv- 
ered by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Lytton, P.C., 1934) 

Evidence given to Depart- 
mental Committee on 
Garden Cities 

Reports of Town & Country 
Planning Summer School, 
1933 and 1934 


Overcrowding: The 1935 
Housing Act 


Ebenezer Howard and his 
Movement 


The above obtainable at 


Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
13, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


each 


6d. 


6d. 


6d. 


suitable 


per 
doz. 


4/6 


4/6 


each 
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world to-day.” 


U.S.S.R. 


(Soviet Russia) 


“The most interesting country in the 










Inclusive tours from London back to 
London at prices from 


per £1 day 


Special facilities for Architects 
(please mention this journal 
when enquiring) 


64-page illustrated programme free on 
application to any Leading Travel Agency 
or 
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Bush House, London, W.C.2. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 





Members and readers can 
obtain bound volumes of 
TOWN and COUNTRY 
PLANNING for the years 


1933, 1934 and 1935 for 
7/6 each, or the cover only 


3/6 


Apply to: 


TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 
13, SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, 


LONDON, S.W.|I 
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International Congress at Prague. 

N a former issue we called attention to this important 

event, which preceded the International Congress held in 

London. Now we have received from the publishers four 
volumes of papers which were presented to the members on 
assembly. It is very remarkable to note the thoroughness 
and luxurious character of these documents. 

Volumes I and II deal with Slum Clearance and the other 
two volumes are on Small Dwellings. The text is in the 
first and the plans and illustrations in the second, in each case. 

It is impossible at this moment to give due attention to 
these books and we must satisfy ourselves by saying that the 
text is in German, English and French, in parallel columns. 
The articles begin with the City of Amsterdam and run over 
the chief centres of Europe, including London, ending up 
at Zurich—thirty-five studies in all. 

With regard to small dwellings, the story is substantially 
the same. Here we begin with Belgium and after twenty- 
six studies end at Drancy or thereabouts. Without entering 
upon detailed examination of the papers and plans it is 
possible to say without doubt that we have here before us a 
conspectus of Europe with regard to slum clearance and small 
dwellings unequalled by any previous publication. 

Great credit is due to the organisation of the Congress, 
the International Housing Association and Herr Julius 
Hoffman, the publisher, of Stuttgart. 

Gratitude must also be expressed to the Ministry of 
Labour of the Reich Government in Berlin. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS TECHNICAL BUREAU 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
HE formation of the Clay Products Technical Bureau 
of Great Britain should prove of special interest to 
the individual house purchaser, the investor in 
housing and also to architects, engineers, surveyors, builders 
and others concerned with the building trade. 

The Bureau points out that all over the country houses 
are being built to let. As the estates are completed and 
fully let up, they are offered to investors. While good 
housing is one of the safest investments possible, it is not 
always realised that a high return and absolute safety seldom 
go together. The Bureau urges investors to consult a 
qualified surveyor or architect before purchase, to insist 
on seeing a specification and to have a careful preliminary 
survey made, with special attention to the roof and walls. 

It is also felt that the time has come for extensive steps 
to be taken to warn the public of the danger of buying a 
house on ‘ gadgets.’ This tendency of the purchaser to be 
influenced by non-essentials—a light in the porch, a ther- 
mometer in the bathroom or a gas-fire in the spare room— 
frequently leads to his acquiring a house with faulty roof 
and walls and leads to unforeseen and often crippling main- 
tenance costs. 

A booklet specially produced by the Bureau’s experts 
forms a useful general guide both to the investor and to 
the individual house purchaser. In explaining the points 
that go to make a soundly constructed house it performs a 
very real public service and should contribute towards an 
education of public taste, while saving the country from 
further spoliation and the public from disastrous investments. 

On the technical side the Bureau will collect all informa- 
tion about clay products so that there may be in existence 
an authoritative source of information on every aspect of 
building construction where the use of clay products is 
involved. A staff of technical experts and consultants, 
under the direction of Mr. O. A. Bayne, A.R.I.B.A 
and Mr. L. W. Burridge, who is giving up his post 
at the Building Research Station to concentrate on 
this work, will prepare technical information on Bricks and 
Brickwork, partition blocks, hollow floor tiles and roofing 
tiles and arrange that this information shall be widely 
distributed. 


NEW HOUSING FILM 
T the end of March the members of the Housing 
Centre and the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association were invited to witness a sound film at the 
Pathe Studios on the Great Crusade of Slum Clearance and 





Housing. Perhaps by this time it will have been released 
in the big theatres. 

We are glad to be able to say in the first place that the 
technique of the production is marvellous and the plot 
(if it may be so described) quite simple. We witness the 
scenes of the home life—or slum life, as it should properly 
be called—of a mother and her young children. We see 
children leaving school and returning to their hovel ; feed- 
ing and sleeping in a crumbling habitation. Then follows 
a series of views of slums in many towns in England and 
Wales. House-breaking—always exciting—shows the walls 
falling so rapidly that the campaign ought to be completed 
in a few weeks ! 

About the middle of the film, the Minister of Health, 
seated at his table, says a few short clear words, constituting 
a declaration of war against slums, in which he intends to 
be the victor. 


PLANNING IN EAST SUFFOLK 
The Editor, 
“Town and Country Planning,” 
County Hall, 
Ipswich. 
Dear Sir, 7th April, 1936. 

I have seen in your March issue of ‘“‘ Town and Country 
Planning’”’ a review of the East Suffolk Regional Report 
which has recently been published by the University Press 
of Liverpool, and I am particularly interested in the expres- 
sion of hope contained in the last paragraph of the review. 

It may be of interest if I explain that the Authorities did 
not feel it necessary to wait until the Report is widely known 
before coming to grips with the problems mentioned in the 
Report and the suggestions so ably made for their solution. 
Some months before the final form of the Report was settled, 
arrangements were made for that section dealing with the 
scope and effect of the Town and Country Planning Act and 
the machinery suggested for bringing the Act into operation, 
to be issued in advance for the information and guidance of 
the Local Authorities in the County. You will know that 
it was suggested that six Joint Executive Committees should 
be set up covering the whole of the County, and this sugges- 
tion was at once acted upon. In point of fact the Joint 
Committees were actually appointed and held their first 
meetings in June, 1934. A County Planning Department 
under the general charge of a County Planning Officer has 
been set up by the County Council with offices at Ipswich 
and Lowestoft and has been actively engaged for the past 
eighteen months in the preparation of Planning Schemes. 

When the Joint Committee first came into being, schemes 
were already in the early stages of preparation for the Parishes 
of Reydon and Easton Bavents, the Borough of Aldeburgh, 
Felixstowe Urban District and the Samford Rural District. 
With the exception of Felixstowe these schemes have been 
taken over by the appropriate Joint Committees, and in some 
cases further resolutions have been passed with the result that 
the North Area (comprising the Borough of Lowestoft, 
Beccles, Southwold, the Urban District of Bungay and the 
Rural Districts of Wainford and Lothingland), the South 
East Area (comprising the Urban District of Woodbridge, the 
Rural District of Deben and the Borough of Aldeburgh), the 
Samford Area (comprising the Rural District of Samford) are 
now covered by schemes in varying stages of preparation. 
In addition, the East Area Joint Committee whose area 
comprises the Urban Districts of Halesworth, Leiston and 
Saxmundham, and the Rural District of Blyth, are proceeding 
with the preliminary work necessary to the preparation of 
schemes for that area. 

The Interim Development Order is being actively ad- 
ministered in all areas covered by resolution and in this 
connection it is of interest to note that the Panel of Architects 
set up with the co-operation of the Suffolk Association of 
Architects in accordance with the suggestion of the Ministry 
of Health, has now been at work for a considerable time. 
Its advice is available to each of the Joint Committees in 
connection with their duties under the Order and its ex- 
cellent work has done much to encourage an improving 
standard of architectural propriety in the County. 

Yours faithfully, 
CECIL OAKES, Hon. Secretary. 
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HOUSING IN SCOTLAND. GENERAL 
PROGRESS 


HE outstanding feature connected with the 

progress in the erection of houses by local 
authorities in Scotland during March was the rise 
from 1,091 to 2,337 in the number of houses con- 
tracted for. The number of houses under con- 
struction at the end of the month shows an increase 
from 16,705 at the end of February to 17,044. 
The number of houses completed by local authorities 
during March was 1,186—as compared with 1,218 
in February. This brings the total number of 
houses built by Local Authorities since 1919 to 
162,942. 

The quarterly returns of houses reconditioned 
under the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts show that 
these Acts are losing none of their popularity with 
Scottish local authorities. At 31st March last 
20,897 houses in all had been reconditioned, of 
which 3,135 were completed during the previous 
twelve months. ‘The houses so improved are for 
agricultural workers or persons whose economic 
condition is substantially the same as that of such 
workers. 


SCOTTISH HOUSING ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

HIS Committee held a meeting at the Depart- 

ment of Health, Edinburgh, with Mr. Henry 
Alexander in the Chair. The Committee con- 
sidered a remit from Sir Godfrey Collins, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, in the following 
terms :— 

“ To consider and advise on the general question 
of the management of dwelling houses provided 
by local authorities with special reference to the 
employment of trained managers.’ 

The Committee agreed to refer the remit in the 
first instance to the Urban Sub-Committee, who 
propose to begin their consideration of the remit at a 
meeting, to be held on the 12th June. 

It will be recalled that last January the following 
remit was referred to the Rural Sub-Committee :— 

“To consider the application of the Housing 
(Scotland) Acts and the Housing (Rural Workers) 
Acts to housing conditions in rural areas, and to 
advise what action should be taken to facilitate 
in such areas the provision of new houses and the 
improvement of existing houses for the working 
classes, with special reference to the position of 
farm servants, small land holders and persons of 
like economic condition.” 

The Rural Sub-Committee are still engaged in 
considering this remit and are at present taking 
evidence from the various associations who have 
special knowledge of the questions involved. At 
their latest meeting the Sub-Committee had under 
consideration a memorandum from the Scottish 
Land and Property Federation and the following 
representatives of the Federation attended the 
meeting in order to explain and amplify the evidence 
given in the memorandum :— 

Mr. Erskine Jackson, Secretary of the Federation. 


Mr. Robert Frederick Brebner, D.S.O., M.C., 
Dalmeny House, Edinburgh. 

Mr. William Munro, Darnaway Estates’ Office, 
Forres. 

Mr. J. T. Renton, Perth. 

Mr. R. W. Walker, Aberdeen ; and 

Mr. L. R. Younger, Buccleuch Estates, Thornhill, 
Dumfries-shire. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF BRITISH HOUSING 


EMBERS of the annual provincial conference of the 

Society of Women Housing Estate Managers, which 

was held here yesterday and to-day, spent the morning 
of May 3rd in a visit to the Manchester Corporation’s 
housing estate at Wythenshawe and in the evening they 
heard a lecture by Mr. Eugen C. Kaufmann, Dipl. Ing., 
late Director of Housing at Frankfort-on-Main. 

Mr. Kaufmann’s subject was ‘‘ Low Income Housing on 
the Continent,” but he began by saying that the enormous 
rehousing activity in England since the War, during which 
2,800,000 houses had been erected, was open to the criticism 
that these houses had been built up and down the country 
in a more or less haphazard way, and in spite of this 
amazing effort, it appeared that the real problem, which 
was how to rehouse a vast proportion of the lower-paid 
workers and employees who could not afford a rent even 
of 10s. a week, had hardly been tackled at all, with the result 
that the housing situation was apparently not any better 
to-day than it had been at any time since the War. 

This problem had to be approached from the side of the 
tenant’s income. What rent could workers afford? The 
recent very valuable research work done in this country to 
answer this question proved that from 20 to 30 per cent. 
of the income was necessarily spent on rent by the lower- 
paid section of the population. This was appalling. It 


called for the very serious consideration of economists, 
housing reformers and architects. He suggested that three 
questions at least had to be investigated :—({1) How was 


the present scale of rent arrived at and what proportion of it 
went for capital remuneration, for repayment, for rates, 
for repairs and management? (2) What rent could 
properly be afforded by the lower-paid worker? (3) What 
possibilities were there to be suggested to provide adequate 
housing accommodation at rents within the reach of the 
low-income categories of workers ? 

In answering these questions it would, he said, be inter- 
esting and helpful to study how the general problem had 
been tackled abroad. There the progress of recent years 
had been based on translating biological needs into terms of 
standards of accommodation, number and size of rooms, 
orientation, spacing, types of dwelling and equipment. 
The usual agencies for the supply of low-income dwellings 
on the Continent were the local authorities, semi-official 
municipal companies and co-operative public utility societies 
formed by interested groups of the population themselves. 
It had been found that the necessary reduction of the living 
area in the individual dwelling could only be justified by a 
planned equipment of a larger group of dwellings with a 
number of communal institutions constituting a ‘‘ social 
living unit.”” In the near future, instead of the individual 
house or the individual block of flats, such social living 
units would, he suggested, become a new and promising 
element of town planning. 

He expressed the following conclusions and recom- 
mendations for applications in England :—(1l) Further 
research into and practical experiments with the smallest 
type of dwelling; (2) appointment of highly qualified 
municipal architects in all the larger cities with wider powers 
than they at present possess to direct and co-ordinate sub- 
sidised housing activity on a large scale; (3) such large- 
scale housing policy to be fostered by a clear land policy 
for municipalities; and (4) that the interested sections of 
the population should take the matter of improved housing 
conditions into their own hands to the extent of organising 
public utility housing societies which would work in co- 
operation with the local authorities. 








